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WELCOME, VICEROY OF EGYPT. 


We bid thee welcome, PHaraon, 
That comest to us from Cairo. 

O may thy shadow never 

Be less — nor greater ever! 


A thousand year8 extended 
Thy life be, thy reign ended 
No sooner; glorious be it, 
And may we live to see it. 


By liberal cultivation 
Exalt thou still thy nation : 
Continuing wise courses 
Develop its resources, 


Britannia is thy debtor 

For thou dost much abet her, 
And wilt yet more, when Suez 
Cut navigably through is. 


She gladly sets her eye on 
Late Host of her young Lion ; 
Thy presence calls upon her 
As Guest to do him honour. 


If thou hast cause to mention 
Some shabby inattention, 

Be sure she doth lament it, 
And Flunkeys shall repent it. 


Her multitude will cheer thee, 
They mightily revere thee, 
With all who men of mark are, 
Of lighter skin or darker. 
Hip, hip, hooray! 
Along thy way, 
Which thou wilt hear them shout and say, 
Means ‘ Thou art great, O Kpeprve,’’ 
Whom some call IsumarL Parker. 
Punch. 


CAN YOU FORGET ME? 


There is a deep feeling and an originality in the 
conception and structure of this poem that entitle it 
te a place here. It was contributed by Miss Lan- 
don (L. E. L.) to one of the Annuals: 


Can you forget me? I, who have so cheris’d 

The veriest trifle that was memory’s link; 

The roses that you gave me, although perish’d 
Were precious in my sight: they made me 

think; 

You took them in their scentless beauty stooping 
From the warm shelter of the garden wall : 

Autumn, while into languid winter drooping, 
Gave its last blossoms, opening but to fall. 

Can you forget them ? 


Can you forget me? I am not relying 

On plighted vows — alas! I know their worth. 
Man’s faith to woman is a trifle, dying 

Upon the very breath that gave it birth. 
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But I remember hours of quiet gladness, 
When, if the heart had truth, it spoke it then, 
When thoughts would sometimes take a tone of 
sadn 


ess 
And then unconsciously grow glad 
Can you forget them ? 


Can you forget me? My wholesoul was blended, 
At least it sought to blend itself with thine : 
My life’s whole purpose, winning thee, seemed 

ended 
Thou wert my heart’s sweet home, my spirit’s 
shrine. 
Can you forget me? When the fire-light burning 
Flung sudden gleams around the quiet room, 
How would thy words, to long-past moments 
turning, 
Trust me with thoughts soft as the shadowy 
gloom. 
Can you forget them ? 


There is no truth in love, whate’er its seeming, 
And heaven itself could scarcely seem more 


true; 
Sadly have I awaken’d from the dreaming, 
Whose charmed slumber — false one — was 
of you. 
I gave mine inmost being to thy keeping — 
I had no thought I did not seek to share; 
Feelings that hush’d within my soul were sleep- 


ing 
Waked into voice to trust them to thy care. 
Can you forget them ? 


Can you forget me? This is vainly tasking 

The faithless heart where I, alas ! am not. 
Too well I know the idleness of asking — 

The misery of why am I forgot? 
The happy hours that I have passed while kneel- 





ing 
Half slave, half child, to gaze upon thy face. 
But what to thee this passionate appealing — 
Let my heart break — it is a common case. 
You have forgotten me. 


Avuror# Boreates.— An account of their 
recognized association with solar action, and the 
coincidence of their occurrence with the recent 
disturbed state of the solar photosphere, the au- 
roral displays of the months of April and May 
last, may worthily claim a place in a sum- 
mary of astronomical events. A singular 
feature was noticed in connection with the au- 
rora which was visible on April 15 over the 
greater part of North America. Around the 
planet Mars there appeared a vacant space be- 
yond which was a sort of ‘* glory ’’ surrounding 
the planet, and having radial bars extending to 
the horizon. The moon appeared like the head 
of a gigantic comet, the tail being composed of 
auroral streamers. During the continuance of 
the display telegraphic communication was af- 
fected to a remarkable extent, a circumstance 
which is now a recognized concomitant of auro- 
ras, Popular Science Review. 
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From The North British Review. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR.* 

His friends, and those of the literary 
world who knew that this task had been al- 
lotted to him, have been long looking for 
Mr. Forster’s Life of Walter Savage Lan- 
dor. Every one knew that he was Lan- 
dor’s trusted friend, and was to be his lite- 
rary executor; to whom he had already 
during his lifetime assigned the copyright 
of his works; ¢ and as most of the essen- 
tial materials were in his hands some years 
before the old man’s death, it seemed as if 
there could be little more to add save the 
minor interjections which might have to be 
made from yet retained letters, and the 
final scene of all. And to judge by various 
mistakes of dates, etc., made in the first 
volume and corrected in the second, it would 
appear that some part of the biography has 
in fact been written meanwhile. Five years, 
however, have elapsed since Landor’s death 
and Mr. Forster’s biography; and it now 
remains with us to see how the literary ex- 
ecutor has fulfilled his task, and how the 
dead friend has fared in the hands of his 
trustee. 

Though he went through the appointed 
conditions of modern men, loved, quar- 
relled, wrote, travelled, sinned, and re- 
pented, yet the outward circumstances of 
Landor’s life were not very varied. Indeed, 
for a man of his temperament, and whose 
youth was passed in an exciting time, whose 
opportunities of experience were many, and 
whose days were so prolonged, there are 
singularly few salient points to record; but 
in what there are will be seen the two radi- 
cal characteristics of his nature, namely, 
his intense power of affection, and his want 


* Walter Savage Landor. A Biography. By 
Joun Forster. 2 vols. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 

t The Works of Walter Savage Landor, in two 
volumes, published by Moxon in 1846, containing 
all his best and noblest work. The three volumes 
published since were not so assigned. Landor 
never cared to make money for himself by litera- 
ture. If he received anything from the publishers, 
which was not often and never much, he invariably 
devoted it to some charitable purpose. The Works 
are dedicated to Julius Hare and John Forster con- 
jointly, and they end with a sonnet to the latter, 
beginning — 

“Forster! whose zeal hath seized each written page 

That fell from me—” 

Landor believed in Forster—‘ good Forster,” as 
he used to call him. 





of self-control. This want of self-control, 
indeed, amounted to something so like in- 
sanity that there were occasions on which 
Landor was, for the time, absolutely mad. 
Yet, while lamenting this as a misfortune, 
and acknowledging it as an evil, we would 
not judge the intrinsic worth of his char- 
acter by that one inferior part, nor assay 
the sterling gold by the standard of the al- 
loy. Between the two extemes of exag- 
gerated advocacy and malicious colouring — 
suppressio vert and unfriendly candour — 
lies the third way of absolute truth with a 
generous reading. Robert Landor, in one 
of his letters to the biographer, speaking 
of De Quincey’s paper on Parr, says a good 
thing on this very subject : — 

** If Mr. De Quincey had been desirous to show 
us how far it might be possible to convey the 
most false and injurious notions of a man in 
language which no one could contradict, which 
said nothing but the truth, he could hardly 
have succeeded better. What lic has written is 
very true and very false; but there are some old 
people, like myself, who may wish that the mix- 
ture had been less skilfully malicious and a 
great deal more honest.’’* 


Though the eldest son of one of the old 
country families of Warwickshire, Landor’s 
father was a physician. Mr. Robert Lan- 
dor, in a letter to the biographer, says, 
speaking of ninety or a hundred years ago— 


**It was, I believe, not unusual for even the 
eldest sons of private gentlemen to engage in 
some profession during their father’s lifetime, if 
their fathers were not old. The regular army 
could afford but little room for them. Per- 
haps the greatest number were educated in your 
profession, as best qualifying them to manage 
the business of after life. But some preferred 
medicine. Our father took his degree at Wor- 


* Though on the surface of things not much to the 
purpose, we would quote one of the most trenchant 
observations of Landor on friendship, in his Imagin- 
ary Conversation between Audrew Marvel and 
Bishop Parker: — 

“‘ Were I to trust my observation rather than my 
feelings, I should believe that friendship is only a 
state of transition to enmity. The wise, the excel- 
lent in honour and integrity, whom it was once our 
ambition to converse with, soon appear in our sight 
no higher than the ordinary class of our acquain- 
tance; then become fit objects to set our own slen- 
der wits against, to contend with, to interrogate, to 
subject to the arbitration not of their equals but of 
ours; and lastly, what indeed is less injustice and 
less indignity, to abandon, and disown.”’ 
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cester College, Oxford, and succeeded Sir Charles 
Shuckborough, an old Warwickshire baronet. 
A still older baronet, many years after, who 
lived in the adjoining parish to I[psley-court, 
was first Doctor and then Sir Charles Throck- 
morton. The ditferent branches of the medical 
profession were kept much more distinct a hun- 
dred years ago than at present. After the death 
of his father, and his own succession to the two 
Warwickshire estates, our father resigned his 
practice, and lived part of the year at [psley- 
court, and part at Warwick.”’ 

And at Warwick was born, on the 30th 
of January 1775, Walter Savage Landor, 
the eldest child of Dr. Landor’s second 
marriage. His first marriage with the 
daughter and heiress of Mr. Wright of 
Warwick had been singularly unfortunate 
in its issue; of the six children born to 
them only one surviving, —a daughter, on 
whom had been settled the bulk of her 
mother’s fortune, and who married a Staf- 
fordshire cousin, Humphrey Arden* of 
Longcroft. For his second wife Dr. Lan- 
dor chose Elizabeth Savage, eldest daugh- 
ter, and co-heiress with her three sisters, 
of Charles Savage, the head of an old War- 
wickshire family; to whom came in due 
time, bequeathed by the representatives of 
the younger branch of the family, the two 
Warkwickshire estates of which all who 
knew Walter Savage Landor heard so 
much, namely, Ipsley-court and Tachbrook, 
both strictly entailed on the eldest son. So 
that Landor had a good descent on both 
sides, and was justified in his boast that his 
estates were sufficient for the legal qualifi- 
cation of three Roman knights, and that 
‘**he started with a larger hereditary estate 
than those of Pitt, Fox, Canning, and 
twenty more such amounted to.” He used 
to make more account of his birth than 
need have been, perhaps; but was it neces- 
sary for Mr. Forster to call attention to 
such an insignificant weakness? We who 
knew Landor well, better perhaps than did 
the biographer himself, and who certainly 
saw him more frequently, and for longer 


* It was pleasant to hear Landor speak of a pretty 
lisping cousin of his, an Arden, to whom he ad- 
dressed some graceful verses; how she used to tease 
him when they were boy and girl together, and 
how she threatened him with punishment when he 
was rude and naughty. His imitation of her shrill 
lisping voice was very good, and full of boyish fan, 
and the remembrance of it, past eighty as he was. 
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spells at a time, never heard him make so 
great a point of his birth and descent as Mr. 
Forster has represented ; and we take this 
to be one of the bits of ill-natured ‘‘ hon- 
esty” with which the biography abounds. 


‘Yet he had cause to be proud. His family 


dated as Warwickshire landlorders so far 
back as 1191; and such a date is by no 
means contemptible or common. Landor 
was intensely, we will even say inordinately, 
proud in every way. As his brother says 
of him, ‘‘ Never could there be a vainer 
man than the one (Parr) nor a prouder man 
than the other” (Walter). His writings 
abound with contemptuous touches, with 
haughty self-assertion: yet he was a red- 
hot Republican from his earliest youth, and 
his political instincts were liberal and gen- 
erous. But we have other instances now 
living, which show how as generous and lib- 
eral instincts can exist with as great per- 
sonal pride; for though wide scientific 
knowledge teaches humility, the gift of 
genius seldom does. But proud as he was, 
he was always ready for fun, and always 
quick to seize humour; and of the two fun 
would get the better of pride. Mr. Robert 
Landor found in a translation of Rabelais 
the word ‘‘ andor applied to such fools as 
were supreme among all other fools, and a 
long note was required to enumerate their 
varieties.” ‘* Till then,” he goes on to say, 


**T did not believe that any language could 
contain so many opprobrious terms, so whimsical 
and contemptuous. The last time that my broth- 
er (Walter Savage) was at Birlingham, I tried 
to read the long list of them, but was interrupted 
by such loud screams as must sometimes have 
shaken both your library and mine.* There 
was not only astonishment but delight in his 
laughter. When I suggested that probably our 
ancestor was the greatest fool among all those 
who accompanied the Conqueror, and thus ac- 


* His laugh was one of Landor’s essential person- 
al characteristics. Never was heard such a tumult- 
uous outburst, such aleonine roar. It used to break 
out like a burst of thunder, and go onin a kind of 
cumulative way, like the reverberation of that thun- 
der among the mountains — ** Pomero’”’ mingling in 
the tumult with his sharp, shrill, rapid bark, till the 
noise would gradually cease by Mr. Landor’s turn- 
ing to play with and talk caressing nonsense to his 
little dog; or if he wanted to do something else, he 
would suddenly break short ir his own roar, and si- 
lence Pomero with a few expletives; and so quiet 
would be restored. But that laugh was something 
to remember. 
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quired the highest place and name, he accepted 
the priority. But then he might have reserved 
for himself the power to escape. For it appears 
that our name was originally Del-a-La’nd (De 
La Laundes); and my brother Henry has in his 
keeping some old writings conveying an estate, 
signed and sealed in that name. When it was 
that so many Norman names gained English ter- 
minations, the heralds know best.’’ 


The troubles arising from the want of self- 
control, that beset the whole of Landor’s 
career, began in early life. Always a dif- 
ficult and headstrong boy, with those violent 
republican notions of his, and as violent and 
uncompromising a way of enunciating them, 
his father never seems to have been able to 
manage him; and they got on but lamely to- 
gether both in boyhood and manhood. Nor 
was his mother much more successful. We 
have a little picture of the old lady in her 
high-heeled shoes, as she suddenly rises 
from her seat and clatters across the room 
to box young Walter’s ears, when he tells 
his godfather, General Powell, that he wishes 
the ‘‘ French would invade England, and 
assist us in hanging George the Third be- 
tween two such thieves as the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York.” ‘I'd advise 
you, mother, not to try that sort of thing 
again!” shouted young Walter, as she dis- 
appeared quickly from the room, probably 
half-frightened at what she had done. As 
he grew up he and his mother came into 
frequent collision, though they were never 
at such open war as were he and his father. 
But, rightly, or wrongly, Landor always 
accused her of intercepting the letters of a 
certain French girl for whom he had formed 
an attachment when in Paris, and so of com- 
ing between him and a love which might 
have been the happiness and salvation of 
his life. It might be so, or it might not. 
He was given to these wild assertions when 
he got excited, and specially if the subject 
was his own sufferings or wrongs. 

But according to his own account, given 
in the true Landorian explosive manner, 
not all the miseries and misfortunes of 
graver aspect came near the misery of learn- 
ing to dance, or the misfortune of not danc- 
ing well. He might perhaps have excepted 
grammar and arithmetic, which last he 
could never master, and which he always 
said went beyond his other trials. When 


perpetual escapades without. 
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about ten years of age he was sent to Rug- 
by, where the turbulent temper with which 
he was born continually broke out in defi- 
ance of all authority within bounds, and in 
The best 
anecdote is that which tells how he acted as 
the retiarius in a quarrel between himself 
and a farmer owning the fishing right of a 
river, where he was fishing after having 
been refused permission. The Rugby boy 
and the farmer came to high words; when 
suddenly Landor, by way of delivering up 
his apparatus as he was bidden, flung his 
net over the farmer’s head so neatly as to 
effectually entangle him and reduce him to 
submission. And he would tell, with roars 
of laughter — Landor’s laughter — how he 
would as suddenly entangle the head-master 
in questions of longs and shorts ; and how, 
when the doctor good-naturedly went to 
visit the rebel in his private room, he, Lan- 
dor the rebel, would bolt the door, and, 
affecting to disbelieve the visit and the 
voice, would refuse admission, and say de- 
voutly; ‘* Avaunt, Satan!” 

It was at Rugby that he first showed that 
wonderful taste and power for making Latin 
verses which never left him; and the excel- 
lence of which was traditional at the school 
for half-a-century after he had left —‘* Play- 
day for Landor’s Latin verses,” written on 
the slate by the hand of Dr. James himself 
exciting no little veneration for the Latin- 
ist in the minds of the fags and juniors of 
the time. But Landor’s pride took fire, 
because he thought Dr. James willfully 
chose his worst verses to play for, as it 
was called, and he took his revenge in some 
Latin lines which were both coarse and 
clever, and which the master sharply re- 
sented. The upshot of this, and other quar- 
rels perpetually arising between master and 
pupil, was the removal of Walter by his 
father, to save Dr. James the pain, and 
himself the disgrace, of expulsion. It was 
nothing worse than this, as Mr. Robert 
Landor testifies :— 


** When between fifteen and sixteen he was 
not expelled from Rugby, but removed, as the 
less discreditable punishment, at the head-mas- 
ter’s suggestion. There was nothing unusual or 
disgraceful in the particular transgression, but 
a fierce defiance of all authority, and a refusal 
to ask forgiveness,’’ 
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It began by Dr. James requiring the cor- 
rection of a false yore which did not ex- 
ist, and Landor’s refusal; and it ended by 
Landor’s expulsion under a qualified form. 
One of the sweetest recollections of Rugby 
is that given by him in a foot-note to the 
Imaginary Conversation between Leofric 
and Godiva :— 


‘¢ The story of Godiva, at one of whose festi- 
vals or fairs I was present in my boyhood, has 
always much interested me; and I wrote a poem 
on it, sitting, [ remember, by the square pool 
at Rugby. When I showed it to the friend in 
whom I had most confidence, he began to scoff 
at the subject, and on reaching the last line his 
laughter was loud and immoderate, This con- 
versation has brought both laughter and stanza 
back to me. and the earnestness with which I 
entreated and implored my friend not to tell the 
lads; so heart-strickenly and desperately was I 
ashamed. The verses are these, if any one else 
should wish another laugh at me: — 


‘In every hour, in every mood, 
O lady, it is sweet and good 
To bathe the soul in prayer, 
And, at the close of such a day, 
When we have ceased to bless and pray, 
To dream on thy long hair.’ 


“« May the peppermint be still | growing on the 
bank in that place! — W. S. L 


Greek came later than Latin, and was 
never so entirely his own tongue as was the 
first learnt and the younger. But if his 
knowledge of the language was not acquired 
so early” nor so thoroughly as Latin, his 
spirit was essentially Greek, as were his 
tastes. Nothing in the English language 
breathes so entirely the very essence of 
Greek thought and poetic feeling as Lan- 
dor’s Hellenics, some of his Imaginary Con- 
versations, and his immortal Pericles and 
Aspasia. The sense of beauty, the tender 
love, the naturalness of emotion and subtlety 
of thought combined, render them unique 
as English compositions ; and we can dis- 

ense with the last niceties of scholarly 
arene ee in Landor’s répertoire of knowledge, 
when we get to such noble results. 

Mr. Forster tells us too, that besides be- 
ing an indifferent Hellenist, he was b 
means the robust athlete he would have 
had his friends believe, and as the common 
tradition of the school claimed for him; that 
he was never the expert horseman he used 
to say he was; and that, though he took a 
fair part in the sports and games of the 
school, he excelled in none, save perhaps 
throwing the cast-net in fishing. His own 
account of himself was different; and cer- 
tainly, though not noticeably stalwart, he 
was 9 strongly-built man, and must have 
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been both muscular and ‘active; and the 
probabilities are that a youth of his build, 
born and bred in the country, and used all 
his life to dogs and horses and guns and 
fishing-rods, with brothers to vie with, and 
an immense desire to excel, would have 
turned his physical powers to some account, 
and have done at least some of the things 
he took credit for. 

After Rugby came Oxford, where he was 
even more unfortunate than he had been at 
school. His fierce republicanism gained 
him but a doubtful kind of reputation, at a 
time when to be liberal was to be suspected 
capable of all misdemeanours and most 
crimes. He was even so far lost to propri- 
ety as to abjure powder and wear his hair 
plain, and his queue tied up with black rib- 
bon. ‘* Take care.” said his tutor; ‘* they 
will stone you for a republican.” But Lan- 
dor was no coward, and stuck to his Jacob- 
inism and plain hair. Southey, then a stu- 
dent at Balliol, was also going about with 
flowing locks, both youths taking courage 
and example by the French minister, Ro- 
land, who had persisted in going to Court 
in dreadful simplicity ; but the future Poet- 
Laureate declined to know the young War- 
wickshire revolutionist, because he was a 
‘*mad Jacobin.” Afterwards they were 
a literary Orestes and Pylades, the dearest 
of friends and the most constant of corres- 

ondents; but not often meeting. The 
Tantiensontiet laid the onus of his refusal on 
Landor’s madness, not his Jacobinism. 
That indeed he shared; but the turbulent 
temper, the contempt of all ordinary rules 
of life, the defiance of all constituted author- 
ity whatsoever, repelled Southey, and the 
two men never met while at the University. 
A years residence was all that Landor’s 
evil genius allowed him to have. After 
that time he was rusticated for firing at the 
windows of a fellow-student whom he hated 
for his Toryism and despised for his vulgar- 
ity. He was taxed with the offence, and 
thinking of his father’s distress should he 
be rusticated, as he knew he would be for 
firing a gun in the quadrangle during prayers, 
he denied it. Landor was the last man in 
o| the world to lie by habit or nature. He 
was too proud, too brave, too impetuous 
for deceit. He never even palliated his 
faults when he saw them at all; and he had 
no sooner committed this sin’ against his 
truer nature, against his own dignity and 
self-respect, than he acknowledged it —ac- 
knowledged it fully, manfully, without sub- 
terfuge or excuse, but without baseness or 
humiliation. He was however, rusticated 
for two terms; after which he was invited 





to return. But he never went back, and 
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the breach between him and his father was 
wider than ever. 

We come now to one of Landor’s tender- 
est and sweetest idyls—the episode of 
Dorothea Lyttleton, his sister Elizabeth's 
dearest friend, and the beauty of Studley 
Castle; an heiress to boot, and the desired 
of all the marriageable youths in the county. 
She was very intimate with the Landor 
family, and as yet had refused every offer 
of marriage. All the brothers were of 
course in love with her, ‘‘ and a tale is told 
of the youngest (Robert) that when two or 
three years hence sbe had relented, and was 
a bride, and he, a lad of fifteen, had gone 
into her presence bent upon slaying her 
bridegroom in single combat with spears or 
bows or arrows, she suddenly, to his ex- 
treme mortification, displaced those desper- 
ate thoughts by taking him in her arms and 
kissing him.” This sweet and lovely girl 
was Walter's constant correspondent, and 
his intercessor with his father, through her 
uncles with whom she lived. He was warm- 
ly and tenderly attached to her, and she to 
him; and Mr. Forster ‘‘ found among his 
papers a packet of her letters carefully kept 
and endorsed by him, addressed to him at 
his London lodgings in Beaumont Street, in 
those early months of 1795,” as also one 
from his old nurse, and another from a 
second old servant. This was thoroughly 
like Landor. With all his passion, ferocity, 
and coarseness when roused, there was an 
amount of purity of feeling in him un- 
equalled, and a capacity for the most re- 
fined and idyllic tenderness as great as was 
his capacity for anger, pride, and hatred. 
Mr. Forster makes but little account of this. 
While all the small and evil parts of Lan- 
dor’s character are dragged into the light, 
the sweet and lovely qualities are not so 
much as hinted at. Yet there never lived 
a man who had more of an almost maidenly 
modesty and grateful tenderness towards 
certain of his friends and lovers than had 
Landor. His love for Dorothea was of this 
kind; though no one now can judge of its 
direction, whether it was merely fraternal, 
or whether it would have been more than 
fraternal had he had the power to make it so. 

He himself used to say that he would and 
could have married her had he been inde- 

endent. This Mr. Forster questions ; but 
ier letters certainly evince a warmer inter- 
est than that of the mere ‘‘ friendly famil- 
iarity of a good-humoured girl for the 
brother of her friend, a year or two younger 
than herself, whose cleverness she admired, 
and whose attentions pleased her.” Young 
girls of Dorothea’s age and upbringing were 
not accustomed in those days to write to 
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young men as she wrote to Walter; and 
there are many little touches which show 
more than the biographer admits. Landor 
used to say that he had had but ‘four 
great loves in his life;” but these were 
loves for which while they lasted — and 
some of them, more especially the fiercer 
kind, lasted over many years —he lost his 
senses and himself: and of these Dorothea 
Lyttleton, fortunately for her, was not one, 
but something better, truer, and more pure. 

At this time, too, Landor began to write. 
He published first a volume of poems; then 
‘** A Moral Epistle to Earl Stanhope,” in the 
style of Pope ; and then he looked about for 
a profession. His father, still estranged from 
him, offered him four hundred a year if he 
would study law, and one hundred and fifty 
if he did not. He declined the offer, and 
took the lesser sum. He was recommended 
for a commission, and his chance of getting 
it was talked about at mess ; whereupon one 
of the officers said he would resign his if 
Walter Landor obtained one. When the 
subject was mentioned to him, and it was 
proposed to him that a commission should 
be obtained for him if possible, on condi- 
tion that he would keep his opinions to him- 
self, he proudly refused; he would keep 
silence for no man, he said, and would 
never betray his principles even by silence. 
He then went to Tenby, there to wait the 
results of Dorothea Lyttleton’s intercession 
with his father, and the efforts of his 
friends; and in Wales took place one of 
the four ‘‘ affairs” he used afterwards to 
speak of —a very stormy and intense affair, 
and one that left its mark for years upon 
him. After this, or rather during this 
time, he wrote the first of his famous works, 
Gebir,* for which he always had great re- 


* “ Gebir was a great favourite with Shelley. 
When he was at Oxford in 1811, we are told b 
the friend and fellow-collegian who was most inti- 
mate with him there, he would at times read noth- 
ing else; and Mr. Hogg relates that on the frequent 
occasions when he found him so occupied, it was 
hopeless to draw his attention away. There was 
something in the poem which ina peculiar manner 
caught his fancy. He would read it aloud to others, 
or to himself, with a tiresome pertinacity. One 
ee | his friend went into his room to tell him 
something of importance; but he would attend to 
nothing but Gebir ; whereupon Hogg describes him- 
self with a young impatience snatching the book 
out of the obstinate fellow’s hand, and throwing it 
through the open window into the quadrangle; but 
unavailingly — for as it fell upon the grass-plat, and 
was brought back presently by the servant, again 
Shelley became absorbed in it, and the something of 
importance had to wait another time. I related 
this incident at Florence,’’ adds Mr. Hogg, ‘‘ some 
years afterwards, and after the death of my poor 
friend, to the anes author. He heard it 
with his hearty, cordial, genial laugh. ‘ Well, you 
must allow it is something to have produced what 
could please one fellow-creature, and offend another 
so much.’” 
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gard. His favourite works were, to the 
end of his life, Gebir, the Imaginary Con- 
versation between Epicurus, and Leontion, 
and Ternissa, and the Hamadryad, one of 
the Hellenics. 

His two great friends at this time were 
Walter Birch and Doctor Parr, the latter 
then living as perpetual curate at Hatton, a 
small, dull village, two or three miles from 
Warwick, on the Birmingham road. Parr 
was a poor man when he went there, and 
when he was more prosperous he was too 
fond of the place to leave it. He was, as 
every one knows, foremost among the 
classical scholars of his day. While Porson 
lived he used to say, ‘‘ The first Greek 
scholar is Porson, and the third Elmsley ; 
I won't say who the second is.” When 
Porson died he took the foremost place; 
and Sydney Smith, calling attention to the 
fact that he was languishing on a paltry 
little curacy in Warwickshire, speaks of him 
as by far the most learned man of the day. 
He and Landor made great friends together 
—Parr’s other intimate at the time being 
James Mackintosh, to whom he would say, 
after a long argument, ‘‘ Jemmy, I cannot 
talk you down, but I can think you down, 
Jemmy.” Of Mackintosh, Landor says in 
one of his letters to Southey : — 


*<T never knew that he was so stored and la- 
den as you give me to believe. He was cer- 
tainly very inaccurate, not only in Greek but in 
Latin. Once at breakfast with Parr in Cary 
Street, where I was, and Hargrave and Jekyl, 
he used the word anabdsis. Parr said, ‘ Very 
right, Jemmy! very right; it is anabasis with 
you, but anddasis with me and Walter Landor.’ 
I was very much shocked and grieved; indeed, 
to such a degree that I felt indisposed to take 
any part in the conversation; only saying 
(which was not quite true), that I did not know 
it until then; which obtained me a punch of the 
elbow under the rib, and the interjection of 
* lying dog!’”? 


At this time Landor was writing fierce 
olitical articles against Pitt and for Fox; 
opt to the point as much as might be by 
the good offices of Robert Adair, with 
whom he had been brought in contact by 
Parr, and who, seeing at once Landor’s 
— use in the cause, overlooked all 
is heresies and dangerous independencies 
of thought and conduct, and did his best to 
‘* put so clever a fellow in the proper way.” 
This political fever was diversified by the 
attack on Gebir in the Monthly Review, and 
Landor’s reply in a prose postscript to 
Gebir; which however, was suppressed at 
the instance of his friends, and specially at 
that of Isaac Mocatta. This was thoroughly 
Landorian. Deaf to reason, incapable of 
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fear, wild and revengeful, he yet could be 
turned aside by affection, and he would 
forego his most cherished passion at the 
rayer of a friend and to gratify one who 
oved him.* After this he went to Paris, 
where he saw Bonaparte’s first public re- 
ception after he was made Consul, and 
where he formed one of the most romantic 
of all his attachments, which he was obliged 
to leave when at its height, He used to 
tell how he besieged the post-office for 
months after he returned home, for the 
letters that never came, and how he pined 
and fretted for news of his left love; but 
he never heard of her again; and he 
threw the blame on his mother who prob- 
ably did not deserve it. 

At the death of his father, which took 
place in 1805, Landor went to Bath and 
Clifton, where he lived what we should 
now call a fast life, with the reputation and 
appearance of great wealth; but it was not 
a coarse nor a profligate life, as Forster 
insinuates. It was extravagant; and it 
was so far reprehensible that it contained 
a passionate attachment for one he ought 
not to have loved, his ‘‘Ianthe;” an at- 
tachment that lasted for years, and that 
continued as a sentiment into quite old 
age. But it wasno more than this. His 
life was never vicious, never coarse; it was 
lawless, which is another matter. So far 
as regards Ianthe, we may as well say here 
as further on, how touching it was to see 
these two old people together in the last 
days of both. Marriage, years, separation, 
had not destroyed the affection between 
them ; and to the last the one was a paragon 
and a ‘‘ prince,” the other a beauty and an 
angel. fanthe was a gentle, sweet-natured 
but by no means wise old woman in these 
days; but though she used to say the most 
inconceivably silly things, Landor never 
lost his temper with her, and always listened 
to her with grave attention and courteous 
respect. Her grandchildren were his great 
delight, and he used to play with them by 
the hour together; but his favourite was 
her eldest granddaughter, then a sweet and 
fragile girl of seventeen, whose music, of a 
a very first-rate order, charmed him as 
David’s charmed Saul, and held him en- 
tranced for all the time it lasted. His face 
used to assume quite a different expression 
when Luisinha \ sea and sang; and one 
saw then what | al soul was — what 


* It was always thus with him: he would break 
the hardest iron rod that might be laid upon him, 
but he could be guided by a silken thread. Love 
and tenderness, but not servility and flattery — as 
Mr. Forster would have us to believe — were the 
only powers which Landor could be brought to 
obey; and he did obey these implicitly. 
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the real man was like when the disturbing 
passions were at rest. 

Undoubtedly the two greatest misfortunes 
of Landor’s life were his purchase of Llan- 
thony and his marriage. His other esca- 
pades were hurtful enough, but not so per- 
manent in their ill effects as these. For 
instance, there was that generous if rash 
raid of his into Spain (1808), where he 
presented the Governor of Corunna with 
10,000 reals for the benefit of ‘‘the unfor- 
tunate town of Venturada, destroyed on 
account of its loyalty to its king by most 
cruel and ferocious enemies ;” where he re- 
mained in or near Aguilar, with a troop of 
volunteers, for nearly three months, seeing 
no active service, but ‘*‘ fretting at the inac- 
tion of the northern division and its gener- 
al;” where he quarrelled with Charles 
Stuart, the envoy at Corunna, because of a 
chance word which he misunderstood and 
misapplied; and whence he came home 
again, heartily disgusted with the whole 
affair, having wasted time and money to no 
good whatsoever. Ina characteristic letter 
to Southey, he says that he wished very 
much to have seen Madrid, but that he was 
afraid a battle would have been fought in 
his absence, which would have killed him; 
and that he had the satisfaction of serving 
three launches with powder and muskets, 
and of carrying on his shoulders, six or 
seven miles, a child too heavy for its ex- 
hausted mother. In return for his aid and 
gifts of ‘* twice 10,000 reals,” the Spaniards 
gave him the honorary rank of colonel in 
the service of King Ferdinand, conveyed 
in a handsome letter of thanks written by 
the Spanish Minister, Cevallos: but when 
‘the restored Ferdinand had restored the 
Jesuits, Landor sent back his commission 
in a letter to that same Don Pedro Cevallos, 
telling him that he had done his best for 
Spanish liberty against Napoleon, and 
would not continue, even nominally, in the 
service of a worse perjuror and traitor.” 

But though he lost money, and by his 
quarrel with Charles Stuart repute as well, 
and gained but little experience by this 
Spanish episode, the purchase of Llanthony 
was a yet more disastrous affair. It would 
have been better for him if he could have 
contented himself with Tachbrook, or if he 
could have bought that Cumberland estate * 
on which he had set his affections; where, 
among the finest scenery in England, with 


* Mr. Forster says it was an estate on Lowes- 
water. We always understood from Mr. Landor 
himself that it was on Leatheswater, generally cailed 
Thirimere, at the foot of Helvellyn. Loweswater is 
by no means one of the finest of the Lakes; but 
though Leatheswater is small, its situation and sur- 
roundings are magnilicent. 
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a peasantry keen, blunt, honest, and as 
independent as himself, and with a small 
but singularly choice society scattered about 
the various vales, he might have found much 
to interest and something to control him. 
He and Wilson would have fought when- 
ever they had met, but Southey’s amiable- 
ness and Wordsworth’s quiet philosophy 
would have calmed the tempests in which 
these two fiery spirits habitually dwelt. 
But he did not get his lake-land estate, and 
he bought Llanthony instead, for which his 
mother sold Tachbrook, reserving to her- 
self an annuity of £450 as indemnification. 
It proved to be a mistake ; found out when 
too late; and he soon took an immense dis- 
like to both the place and the people. 

‘*Llanthony is a noble estate,” he says 
in a letter to his biographer; ‘‘ it produces 
everything but herbage, corn, and money. 
My son, however, may perhaps make some- 
thing of it; for it is about eight miles long, 
and I planted a million of trees on it more 
than thirty years ago. I lived there little 
more than eight months altogether, and 
built a house to pull it down again. Invent 
a hero if you can, who has performed such 
— 

othing prospered at Llanthony. He 
planted and he builded, and what he planted 
perished, and what he builded he pulled 
down again, as he says; his tenant annoyed 
him; the bishop slighted his offer to repair 
the old church; the lord-lieutenant de- 
clined to appoint him a magistrate ; he tried 
to do his people good and they would have 
none of his improvements; he took up @ 
public scandal and failed to substantiate his 
charge; and, on the whole, Llanthony was 
a scourge and no blessing, and he sighed 
assionately for Bath again. But even Mr. 
orster does him justice as to the motives 
which actuated him : — 

‘* Nor were the objects proposed by him 
in taking possession of his new estate other 
than the worthiest; and such as he might 
fairly have hoped to accomplish. He was 
bent upon restoring and civilizing on every 
side of him; the mountain wastes, the 
church and abbey ruins, the shockingly 
impassable roads, the ignorant barbarous 
people. Unhappily he found the stubborn 
and evil qualities of the Welsh in his neigh- 
bourhood to be greatly in excess of his 
expectations.” 

And then Mr. Forster finds him blame- 
worthy that he did not continue there, and 
force his good deeds upon them, seeing 
that the worse they were the more need 
they had of reformation. Very true; but 
it is not given to every man to be a practi- 
cal reformer; and Laie, whose chief 
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characteristic was want of patience, was 
eminently unfitted for the task, but not 
blameworthy because he could not do what 
his nature incapacitated him from doing. 

While Llanthony was in course of pro- 
gress, and before the ‘‘ cottage” to which 
he afterwards invited Southey, promising 
to send down a ‘‘ tea-caddy full of books ” 
as part of the furniture, was yet unbuilt, 
Landor wrote his tragedy of Count Julian, 
which he finished in April 1811; and on the 
very evening of its transcription he fell in 
love with Julia Thuillier, *‘ a girl without a 
sixpence, and with very few accomplish- 
ments,” he says. ‘‘ She is pretty, graceful, 
and good-tempered —three things indis- 
pensable to my 4 per She had beau- 
tiful golden hair; he and Ianthe had quar- 
relled, and he married her. He had better 
have died, for, of all the misfortunes of his 
life, and of hers too, this marriage may 
rank as the greatest. There was no real 
leve on his side, and there was no sense on 
hers. She irritated him, and she did not 
care to study his temper; so that things 
turned badly as time went on, which any 
one might have foreseen. Perhaps his 
home discomforts were helped on ad the 
vexations he had found in his estate ; which 
at last became so great that, wearied and 
disgusted, he quitted Llanthony for ever; 
and in May 1814 took the resolution to 
leave England as well as Wales, never to 
return. His first intention was to live in 
France, but after a brief sojourn in Jersey 
— where he had a serious quarrel with his 
wife whom he quitted, to return to her how- 
ever, after some months’ absence — he finally 
established himself at Florence, where he 
lived for many years; where he wrote his 
Imaginary Conversations, and Pericles, and 
Aspasia; where his children were born to 
him — those children for whom he had such a 
passionate love; where he made the friend- 
ship of the Hares, Lady Blessington, and 
others who stood faithful to him through 
life; and where he was happy and indus- 
trious. Where he was peaceful too — more 
than was usual with him; but still efferves- 
cing on slight occasions, and at all times 
ready to accept a quarrel if the chance of 
one was offered to him. 

That Florentine time was Landor’s golden 
time, when he was at his best and grandest ; 
where he did his noblest work; where his 
affections were healthiest, deepest, and 
purest. But it was destined not to last. A 


furious quarrel with his wife in 1835 drove 
him from his Italian home for ever — for 
one can hardly call his last exile there a 
home; and giving up his property to his 
family, retaining only a very small income 
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for himself, he left them in undisputed pos- 
session of all he felt he could no longer 
enjoy with self-respect, and came back to 
Bath, where he lived alone in shabby lodg- 
ings till that disastrous year of 1857. Here 
he published those lovely Hellenics, of 
which Forster says finely : — 


** Certainly this little book, which appeared 
at the close of 1847, gave convincing proof that 
up to this date Landor’s powers, even of fancy, 
had not ebbed a hand’s-breadth on the sands of 
time, seventy-three years wide.”’ , 


Here, too, he made the acquaintance of 
John Forster, his present biographer, and 
of Charles Dickens* — at the easel of whose 
fancy he stood for the portrait of Laurence 
Boythorn — ‘* Pomero,” his little Pomera- 
nian dog, being represented as the canary. 
Here too began his friendship with Eliza 
Lynn (Mrs. Lynn Linton), to whom he 
wrote an exquisite sonnet on her ‘* Amy- 
mone,” and to whom he dedicated his Five 
Scenes. She was his adopted daughter in 
the literary sense, and visited him regularly 
for weeks together for the ten or eleven 
years their friendship lasted; and it lasted 
till his death. Which at least proves this, 
that Landor was not always ferocious, and 
that he could live in peace and content with 
any one who cared to study him. Miss 
Lynn treated him with the respect and ten- 
derness of a daughter, and he in return 
treated her with unvarying kindness and 
gentleness. Her testimony goes dead 
against Mr. Forster’s assertion that Landor 
could not live with any one save as a rebel 
ora tyrant. What he required in his com- 
panion was some amount of tact, self-con- 
trol enough for both, affectionate behaviour, 
and that he himself should be made to re- 
spect. Lower men than he require more. 

Always busy, but not producing anything 
now demanding sustained efforts, his days 
glided peacefully away; with his dog, his 
friends, and his thoughts as his companions ; 
until, his best friend being then impossible, 


* Mr. Forster and Mr. Dickens used to visit him 
on his birthday, the former especially, with great 
regularity. On one occasion (1849), when they had 
both come from London for that purpose oniy, Lan- 
dor brought down the next morning the following 
lines, afterwards printed in the fly-leat of The Last 
Fruit off an Old Tree: — 


“TI strove with none, for none was worth my strife; 
Nature I loved, and, next to Nature, art; 
1 warm’'d both hands before the tire of life; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart.”’ 


To this hour we remember the quiver on the deli- 
cate mouth and the moisture in the quick gray eyes 
which accompanied the reading of this little poem. 
He had been so happy over-night in the presence of 
his two trusted friends; and he was a man whose 
gratitude for love and attention was as large as his 
pride and as warm as his unger. 
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he fell into bad hands, got mixed up in a 
disgraceful scandal, published a libel for 
which he was cast in damages, and, to avoid 
payment of the fine, left England for Flor- 
ence in 1857; where he died miserably, 
September 17, 1864, xt. 89. 

__ Of Landor’s person Forster gives a good 
description, omitting however, the pecu- 
liarity of the shabby brown suit, rusty hat, 
— boots, and frayed silk tie he 
always wore ; and which were all character- 
istic of the man — in person delicately clean, 
in dress notoriously shabby, just as his soul 
was pure and noble, while his outer garb of 
temper was disordered ard unlovely. 


‘*Landor was then upwards of sixty, and 
looked that age to the full. He was not above 
the middle stature, but had a stout stalwart 
presence, walked without a stoop, and in his 
general aspect, particularly the set and carriage 
of his head, was decidedly of what is called a 
distinguished bearing. His hair was already 
silvered gray, and had retired far upward from 
his forehead, which, wide and full, but retreat- 
ing, could never in the earlier time have been 
seen to advantage. What at first-was noticeable 
however, in the broad, white, massive head, 
were the full yet strangely-lifted eyebrows; and 
they were not immediately attractive. They 
might have meant only pride or self-will in its 
most arrogant form, but for what was visible in 
the rest of the face. Inthe large grey eyes there 
was a depth of composed expression that even 
startled by its contrast to the eager restlessness 
looking out from the surface of them; and in 
the same variety and quickness of transition the 
mouth was extremely striking. The lips that 
seemed compressed with unalterable will would 
in a moment relax to a softness more than femi- 
nine; and a sweeter smile it was impossible to 
conceive.”’ 


The best portrait of him, as an old man, 
is a photograph by Herbert Watkins. ‘This 
is to be preferred far before the engraving 
from Boxall’s picture, or even Gibson’s 
bust. It is Walter Savage Landor as he 
was as at the close of his life, and it neither 
flatters nor exaggerates. To this personal 
description must also be added a notice of 
the little Pomeranian dog he was so fond 
of; the ‘*cane lupo” the ‘‘ caro cane,” 
‘* dear heart,” he used to play with and de- 
light in. It was something if once seen 
never to be forgotten; and Pomero was | 
quite as well known in Bath as was ‘‘ the! 
old man eloquent” himself. He used to} 
talk to him chiefly in Italian, that being the | 
language he said, ‘‘his mother taught, 
him ;” and he would make out long and fan- | 
ciful pedigrees to prove how he came by his 
fox’s tail and ears, and how he was indeed | 
the grandson of a fox to whose wicked flat- | 
teries his mother had given ear. It was! 
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nonsense, if one will, but it was Landor. 
Also must not be forgotten his intense 
love of children and of flowers. Children 
were his masters, and he was their patient 
and obedient slave. They might do what 
they would with him, he never resented any- 
thing from them — not even their shyness. 
His letters show how deep was his affection 
for his own children, of whom he always 
spoke as if they were still little ones, when 
they were men and women grown. ‘‘ Good 
Arnold,” ‘‘ wise old Walter,” ‘* beautiful 
Carlino,”—their names were for ever on his 
lips. And next to children came flowers. 
He had a special and peculiar love for the 
‘* little butting cyclamen” with its goat-like 
horns; for the lilac, which he pronounced 
** laylock ;” for the violet, the rose, and the 
daphne mezereon. All flowers he loved, 
but those in chief. 

‘‘ Nature I loved, and, next to Nature, 
art,’ he says of himself. But his art was 
very doubtful. He filled his house with 
pictures, to all of which he gave grand 
names, but the most of which were mere 
broker's rubbish. It was his hobby, and he 
might have had one less innocent and more 
expensive. He would buy a daub that he 
christened a Rembrandt or a Morland, for 
half-a-crown or five shillings; and Gains- 
boroughs and Correggios came into his 
hand for the price of an old song. He had, 
however, one or two very pretty things; 
and one, ‘‘ Europa and the Bull,” which he 
said was a Correggio, gave him the picture 
of the ‘* Ancient Idyl” in Dry Sticks : — 

‘¢ Against his nostril fondly hangs her hand, 

While his eye glistens over it, fondly too, 

It will be night, dark night, ere she returns, 

And that new scarf! the spray will ruin it! ’’ 


He was wonderfully generous, and gave 
away anything that a friend admired. He 
was charitable too, and sent meat and wine 
to those of the poor whose wants were made 
known to him; and he sent it in a royal 
manner, largely and grandly. He has been 
known frequently to stint himself at dinner 
that a poor old woman should have more. 
Keen in intellect, excessive in passion, he 
was also great in virtue; whatever he did 
was done with a certain margin of exagger- 
ation truly, but we do not quarrel with the 
exaggeration of nobleness. 

We have left ourselves no space for more 
than the most cursory remarks on Landor’s 
genius; and yet his gentus was the man. 
What he wrote when at his best, what he 
thought and felt when most inspired, was 
more himself than were his mere tempers ; 
his Imaginary Conversations were the real 
and permanent Landor, his passionate out- 
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bursts of violence and coarseness were only 
the outward and temporary man. The one 
will live for ever, the other will die out of 
the world’s memory in another fifty years 
or so; and even Mr. Forster’s biography 
will not serve to keep the ugly shadow alive. 
No man since Shakespeare’s time has written 
so much wisdom or so mach beauty; in no 
other man’s work is there such exquisite ten- 
derness, so much subtlety of thought, such 
wealth of imagery yet all chaste and noth- 
ing glaring, so much suggestiveness and yet 
such ample fulness. Not a page but con- 
tains the most deathless beauty; though 
also, we confess it sadly, his later volumes 
are disfigured by coarseness which we wish 
Landor had died before he had written. 
But these are his madnesses; we look upon 
them as the sorrowful ravings of insanity, 
and so pass them by with solemn pity, la- 
menting rather than condemning. It is not 
just to bring them too prominently for- 
ward; for he was better than those worst 
parts of him, and he must not be judged 
by them. Do we judge of life only 
by its pain? of humanity only by its 
sin? And this is the basis of our quarrel 
with this biography. No book that we 
know of, save Hogg’s reminiscences of 
Shelley, can compare with it for the skill 
with which it has degraded and dwarfed its 
subject. We do not say it is not truthful 
in fact, but it is not just in spirit. It has 
not created the small or ugly parts of Lan- 
dor’s character, but it has given them undue 

rominence ; it has dwelt on them too heay- 
ily — brought them out into the full giare 
of light, or more damagingly hinted at them 
only, as at things too bad to be repro- 
duced; while even in retailing the better 
facts it could not deny, it has not spared 
covert sarcasm and open contempt, where 
both were ungenerous and unnecessary. It 
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has judged Landor by the worst. of him 
and not by the best; and so far it is untrue. 
Let us confess it frankly: Landor had a bad 
temper — a ferocious, ungovernable, insane 
temper—the ‘‘ worst that ever man was 
cursed with,” he says of himself; but is a 
bad temper so rare that all his transcendent 
powers and noble qualities, all his affection- 
ateness, his genius, his generosity, are to 
be assayed by the standard of this fault, 
great as it was? He was explosive, proud, 
exaggerative, passionate, and unreason- 
able ; — granted; but he held liberal prin- 
ciples at a time when liberal principles were 
accounted sins, and when the holders of 
them were conventional pariahs by whose 
curse we are now blessed; his thoughts 
were heroically great; his genius was ma- 
jestic; his judgments, apart from his pas- 
sions, were always instinctively true and 
generous; and these were qualities for 
which he is to be judged rather than for a 
oe infirmity of temper which made 
im difficult and dangerous to deal with. 
Mr. Forster's portraiture is conceived on 
exactly contrary principles to this, and the 
consequence is a book eminently wanting in 
magnaninsty. We will not say that it is 
intentionally false or unfair; but it is both 
in result; because the drawing is out of 
proportion, and because the lights are all 
thrown on the faults not on the virtues, and 
prominence is given to the evil and not 
to the good. More than this too, we will 
say, that so pitiless a dissection and so cold 
and ‘‘ candid” an analysis have come with 
a singularly bad grace under all the circum- 
stances of their friendship from the hand of 
the present biographer; who would have 
done better to have rebuked Landor in his 
lifetime for the faults and weaknesses of 
which he has told the world so much after 
his ‘death. 
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Waite in a whiter shroud she lies, 
Awaiting to be borne away, 

Where loving friends, with sobs and sighs, 
Will leave her lying, clay in clay. 


Hers was a life all pain opprest 
From its dim dawn to its surcease: 
Yet though it could not give her rest, 
It still vouchsafed her endless peace. 


If dull Despair o’erspread her mind, 
Clothed in the darkness of the tomb, 





Fair, full-orbed Hope rose up behind, 
And chased away the gathered gloom. 


And so it is— the duskiest shade 
The all-illuming sunlight tracks; 
And storms in murkiest mist arrayed 
Bear the same glory on their backs. 


Strange glimpses of the beautiful 
Abound in e’en the dreariest night; 
And lives the darkest warped and dull 
Are all shot through with threads of light. 





Chambers’ Journal. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
IN THE BOUDOIR. 


In the boudoir at Redecombe Manor — 
with which pleasant chamber there was a 
door of communication both with Mrs. 
Blackburn’s room and that of her grand- 
daughter —there are seated, this autumn 
morning, two fair girls. One of them is its 
mistress, Ellen Blackburn; the other is she 
who should have been its mistress, and for 
whom it was originally decked and furnished, 
Lucy Waller. They are both very soberly 
attired, and the latter is in slight mourning. 
Their tongues do not go so fast as those of 
two young people of their sex usually do. 
Each has apparently her own thoughts to 
occupy her, as well as her needle and 
thread. Just now there was total silence; 
but presently, as they happen to look up 
from their work at the same moment, wit 
a little sigh, their eyes meet, and Ellen 
perceives that those of her companion have 
tears in them. 

** Dearest Lucy,” says she, ‘‘ this is very 
naughty of you. Did you not promise me 
not to fret ? ” : 

**Yes, dear, I did. I strive. to bear up 
all I can; I do indeed. But 
you don't know!” She put up both her 
hands, and cleared from her forehead wear- 
ily the masses of blue-black hair that hung 
over her gipsy face. It was curious that 
Lucy, who had been nurtured so tenderly, 
was of so hardy atype; while Ellen, whose 
bringing up had been such as we have 
known it, was as fragile as alily. ‘*I wish 
I could do that sort of plain work, Ellen, 
that you are so quick about,” observed the 
former. ‘* When one knows one is doing 
some good, and being of some use, the 
mind, I suppose, may take some interest in 
the business of the fingers; but as to this 
stupid filigree-work of mine, which papa 
tells me is so much more ladylike — I might 
fold my hands and do nothing, so far as 
shutting out sad thoughts is concerned.” 

‘And yet your papa is quite right, my 
dear,” returned Ellen, smiling. ‘It is 
certainly very vulgar to employ one’s self 
with flannels and calico. Only, as for me, 
I can’t do anything else. I have no more 
idea of how to arrange those beautiful beads 
of yours than the butler. I had not the 
advantage of being brought up a lady, you 
know.” 

‘*You were born one, my dear, and 
therefore did not need it. I wish J had 
been born a poor girl, and then — and then 
— but no, I would rather it was as it is, sad 
asit is: ‘Tis better to have loved and lost, 
than never to have loved at all.’” 
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‘¢T think it must be so,” said Ellen simply. 

‘*Even if I was never to see John again 

which Heaven forbid), I should always 
thank God for having permitted me to know 
and love him.” 

** And, thinking so, it would seem to you 
wrong and wicked, would it not, even to 
dream of another lover?” 

‘** Another lover, Lucy? How can you 
talk so? The very idea is quite shocking. 
Have I not solemnly promised to be his 
wife — or, at all events, no other man’s ?” 

‘* But if he were dead, my dear?” 

‘*That would be just the same. At 
least,” said Ellen, interrupting herself 
hastily, ‘it seems so to me now, because 
he’s alive. I don’t like even to imagine 
such a dreadful thing as John’s death. 
But still it is quite possible, surely, and by 
no means wrong, for a young girl whose 
first love has been snatched from her, on the 
threshold of life, to come in time to regard 
marriage with another man without dis- 
favour. No one is bound to be the bride 
of the dead.” 

** Do you really think that, Ellen?” 

“Yes I do. i do not suppose she can 
ever give the second the same sort of love 
she had to offer to the first; but she can 
make him a good wife, and perhaps even 
herself a happy one.” 

Lucy looked around the little room with 
a sad gaze; then turned to the window, 
and watched in silence the soft autumn rain 
falling upon the croquet-ground without. 
Her feelings for so young a girl were not 
very delicately strung. Her nature, like 
her form, was somewhat robust; she was a 
good horsewoman, and had been more fond 
of following the hounds than even her dead 
lover was; she had more than once ‘* let 
off” a gun; it had even been remarked in 
the county at the time of her engagement, 
that she would make a better sportsman 
than her husband. But now, as she sat in 
the very room that her dear Dick had taken 
such pains to render attractive to her, and 
looked out upon the grounds where they had 
so often walked together, and on the fields 
where they had ridden, the recollection of 
the days that were no more became too 
strong for her, and her tears fell fast as the 
raindrops without. 

Presently, she turned round softly, and 
perceived that her companion was weeping 
also. It was not willingly that Lucy had 
suffered herself to be made friends with by 
Ellen Blackburn. Her own father’s urgent 


request that she should not hold herself 
aloof from the new tenants of Redcombe 
Hall, would not have sufficed to bring about 
an intimacy, had it not been for Ellen her- 
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self. She had been so importunate, and yet 
so delicate in her affectionate sympathy, 
that, little by little, she had won poor, for- 
lorn Lucy’s honest heart; so completely so, 
that the latter and her father were now 
guests in the very house of which a year 
ago she had been the expectant mistress ; 
nor was there another heart, notwithstand- 
ing that this friendship was of so late growth, 
in which she reposed more confidence, or 
felt more certain of meeting with tender 
reciprocity, than Ellen’s. At times, indeed, 
the thought that these new Blackburns, 
aided by their ally death, had ousted her 
lover from his home, would tinge with 
bitterness her feeling towards the innocent 
girl; and, at times, the reflection that 
death had shown himself again this woman’s 
friend, by sparing John while he took 
Richard, gave her a passing twinge of jeal- 
ousy. But, on the whole, Lucy did Ellen 
justice in her heart, and loved her, and, 
now that she saw her weeping with her, for 
friendship’s sake and pity’s, her soul was 
drawn towards her by grateful love. 

She rose from her seat, and went up and 
kissed her tenderly. ‘‘ Sister Ellen,” said 
she, ** your unselfish sorrow reminds me, 
by contrast, of my own selfishness. I had 
forgotten, until this moment, that I had 
some good news for you.” 

‘* What! about John?” exclaimed Ellen 
brightly. ‘‘I am sure it must be about 
John!” ' 

** Yes, darling, it is; and may it never 
be your lot to be placed, as Iam, out of the 
reach of such good news. I must tell you 
first that I found it in this letter of papa’s 
this morning, which he gave me to read for 
quite another reason. Ever since — ever 
since last year, papa thought it would be 
‘good for me,’ as he called it, to employ 
my mind, so I have filled the post of secre- 
tary to him, which my poor mother held, 
and know almost as much of his affairs as he 
does himself.” 

‘*How pleasant it must be to have a 
father’s confidence,” said Ellen. 

‘*That depends, dear,” returned Lucy 
sighing. ‘‘Itis not pleasant when almost 
every post brings tidings of disappointment 
and disaster. But there, that is between 
us two —I was wrong to say as much, even 
to you.” 

‘*But is not your papa rich? I under- 
stood he had very extensive commercial 
transactions. It is surely only a matter of 
how much gain! And what does it signify, 
if one has but enough to live on?” 

‘*To live on and pay one’s debts, my 
dear. That is also important.” 
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*“*O dear, dear; I never dreamed of 
that!” exclaimed Ellen earnestly. ‘* Can- 
not grandpapa help you? He has plenty 
of money now, and I know he has a great 
respect for Mr. Waller.” 

‘*He has at present,” observed Lucy 
cynically. ‘* But since I bave been a wo- 
man of business, my dear, I have learned 
what wins the respect of one man for 
another, and what losesit. No, my darling, 
you cannot help us, thank you; although, 
if you were to breathe a word of this, you 
might injure us very much. There —I am 
growing selfish again. See, here is the 
good news I spoke of. It is only those 
half-dozen lines that will have any interest 
for you; the rest is all estimates and sal-u- 
lations about the Mosedale Reservoir. 
Papa is the chairman of the Company, and 
they say that the great basin is insecure. 
In that case, it would cost a vast sum to 
repair it. The matter seemed very import- 
ant, though this letter from the chiel-en- 
gineer has made papa more at ease.— 
There is the place where he mentions Mr. 
Denton.” Lucy pointed with her finger to 
these words: ‘**I do not attach the least 
importance to the ‘crack wide enough to 
admit a penknife,’ and from which no 
water issues. I have no doubt it arises 
from the inner part of the embankment, 
between the puddle-wall and the water, 
subsiding a little, owing to the water's pene- 
trating it, and thereby making the top of 
the embankment incline inwards. It is 
certainly not worth your while to fetch me 
out of Wales to look at it; but to ease your 
mind, I will send a substitute, who will un- 
derstand the matter as well as myself. I 
adjure you, like the man in the Scripture 
somewhere, not to despise him on account 
of his youth, which is a fault that is sure to 
mend, and really Mr. John Denton seems 
to have no other fault. He is the cleverest 
— and what is of much more consequence 
— the most diligent young fellow with whom 
I am acquainted, and will make a mark in 
the world much bigger than the crack in 
your Mosedale Reservoir. I have known 
him but a few months — we are employed 
on the same line here—but I am proud to 
call him my friend.” 

**Oh Lucy, how kind you are to let me 
see this! Mayn’t I cut it out?” 

**No; certainly not,” answered Lucy 
laughing. ‘*The idea of such a thing! 
Why, that letter has to be shown to the 
Board of Directors at the next meeting, and 
‘ filed,’ and all sorts of things. It will beso 
much the better for Mr. John Denton, for 
papa says there’s nothing like pushing one’s 
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name about everywhere. Mr. Flywheel is 
a first-rate man in his profession, and his 
praise will be a fine advertisement.” 

**And what a nice man he must be!” 
mused Ellen. ‘‘ And what a good judge of 
character! He says John & no other 
fault but youth.” 

** And even that is not so much amiss,” 
observed Lucy gravely, ‘‘when a cruel 
grandfather compels us to dwell asunder. 
Why, even in ten years’ time, you will be 
quite a couple of chickens still, you two! ” 

‘*Ten years, Lucy! How coolly you 
talk of such a terrible thing.” 

“Tt is not a life-time, darling,” said the 
other sadly ; ‘‘ though I hope you will not 
have to wait so lony. But, at all events, 
we must get your grandfather’s consent to 
let you see him when he is with us, for he 
will certainly stay at our house when we 
return home.” 

‘* At your house, Lucy? Oh, how good 
of you!” 

** Not at all, my dear. According to 
what Mr. Flywheel says —and I must add, 
that we have had a pretty good account of 
the young gentleman from another quarter ” 
(here she nodded roguishly at her blushing 
friend) —‘‘ the obligation will be on our 
side. And besides, the chief-engineer (or 
his substitute) must, of course, be his chair- 
man’s guest; that’s a mere matter of busi- 
ness.” 

** Alas! to think that he will be so near, 
and yet that I shall not see him,” sighed 
Ellen. ‘‘ My grandfather is very kind to 
me, as you have seen; but in this matter 
his heart is not to be touched. It was not 
so once; but money has made him hard.” 

** There are many things that have the 
same effect upon men’s hearts, Ellen, as the 
petrifying spring at Curlew Hall has upon 
whatever is put into it. There is money, 
as you say, for one thing; and there is the 
want of money. And it is not only grand- 
fathers who are thus afflicted, but fathers 
also.” 

‘* But surely your kind, genial papa would 
never behave to you so cruelly. He seems 
to have no will of his own, but only yours.” 

** Ah!” sighed Lucy in her turn, ‘* you 
are a dear little simpleton! Let us talk of 
something else. [ave you found out what 
is the matter with dear Mrs. Blackburn? 
She seems more sad and absent than ever. 
I spoke to her twice this morning, and she 
never answered me. Do you think she can 
be well? ” 

‘*Yes; she is well enough in health, I 
believe. She tells me, too, that nothing has 
happened to distress her; but it is evident 
there is something wrong. Even your 
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papa, who is such a favourite of hers, can- 
not = win a —_ from her.” 

** Yes,” said Lucy bitterly ; ‘* papa alwa 
finds out the paren A which is nist vhedien 
to everybody, and converses about it as i 
it were his own favourite topic. He talks 
to you about clever folks who, from a hum- 
ble position, have raised themselves to emi- 
nence by their scientific talents ; he talks to 
your grandfather about ancestry and the 
great advantage of blood (which, I have 
heard him privately remark, has no value 
except to make blood-puddings) ; and he 
talks to Mrs. Blackburn about her ‘ Willy.’” 

** Ellen had it on the tip of her tongue to 
reprove Lucy for this cynical talk concern- 
her father, and to remark what a desirable 
and unselfish possession this gift of inter- 
esting one’s self in other people’s views 
must be, and how popular Mr. Waller justl 
was in consequence; but that last hse | 
of her companion’s put all these ideas to 
flight. The subject of ‘* Willy ” had never 
been broached between the girls before. 
It was distasteful to Ellen on its own 
account; and besides, her grandfather had 
strictly enjoined upon her not to speak of 
it, unless when silence might be even worse 
policy than speech. This unexpected stir- 
ring of the aloo in the cupboard sent a 
cold chill through her, for she felt at once 
that her companion had a meaning in it. 
Lucy was far too clever a girl not to know 
that the topic of ‘* Willy” was an unwel- 
come one, and too much of a gentlewoman 
to give gratuitous embarrassment, and far 
less pain. 

Ellen did not speak, trusting that her 
silence might be a sufficient shield ; but 
this was not to be. The first shaft had not 
been shot at a venture, and the second 
came home direct. 

** Who is this Willy, my darling ? ” 

** Willy ? Why, he is my uncle William ; 
my grandfather’s eldest son.” 

‘*T know that much, of course; and I 
know besides that he is his mother’s pet. 
But why does she never speak of him, as 
other mothers do of their favourite sons; 
and why does his father never mention him 
at all? I do not ask this from mere im- 
oa curiosity, Ellen; I hope you 

now me better than to suppose that. But 
yet, if there is any valid reason why you 
should be silent— any family secret, for 
instance, which you ought to keep, consider 
my question as unasked. One has no right 
to demand a confidence, and least of all, if 
it compromises others.” 

‘* Nay, indeed,” answered Nelly hastily ; 
‘*there is nobody to compromise in the 
matter. I never speak of Uncle William, 
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because — my 
me to do so. 
on good terms.” 

** And on which side lies the fault ? ” 

** Well, on both sides, for I think my 
grandfather should be more forgiving. 
Uncle William committed a great error. 
He acted very, very ill, no doubt; but he 
has been punished for it.” 

‘**Tt seems so odd,” mused Lucy, ‘‘ that 
your grandfather should have been at Red- 
combe a whole year, and yet that nobody 
should have seen his eldest son. You have 
no idea how people talk about it.” 

‘* Indeed,” said Ellen. ‘* Well, they 
will see him soon, for he is coming home 
next month. He has been absent from 
home these five years.” 

** Abroad?” 

** Yes; out of England.” 

** What is he like, Ellen? I mean, to 
look at.” 

‘* Well, some people think him handsome. 
I confess I do not. He is of middle age, 
tall, and powerfully built. His features are 
not bad, but their expression is a little 
harsh. He is somewhat wilful, I fear; but 
there are many allowances to be made for 
him.” 

** Ah, I see,” said Lucy gloomily. ‘I 
daresay, in his youth, he was a good deal 
spoiled by his mother.” 

** Perhaps so, dear; although, of course, 
I cannot speak to that, he being so much 
older. The weather seems brightening, 
Lucy; what say you to a walk across the 
moor?” 

Ellen spoke not only with distinctness, 
but with a certain incisiveness as well, as 
though she would have got rid of the sub- 
ject. Yet once more her companion re- 
turned to the attack. 

‘*I cannot say you have painted your 
uncle very pleasingly; but ugliness, like 
beauty, is happily often but  skin-deep. 
Doubtless, this ‘* Willy,’ upon whom his 
mother dotes so, has a kind and ‘tender 
heart.” 

‘* He has at least an impressionable one,” 
observed Ellen evasively, ‘‘ since he fell in 
love, and married young.” 

‘** Married!” exclaimed Lucy, 
down 
** You astonish me! 
he been a widower? ” 

‘*He is not a widower at all, my dear; 
his wife is alive.” 

Lucy Waller drew a long breath. ‘I 





ndfather has forbidden 
hey are unfortunately not 


laying 
her bead-work upon her knees. 
How long, then, has 


am tired of this telling of beads,” said she. 
** You were proposing a walk; let us take 
one, by all means, while the fine weather 
Jasts, even if we cannot get so far as the 
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moor. 
rain!” 

Ellen had never seen her friend in such 
good spirits ; and coming with such sudden- 
ness as they did upon depression deeper 
than usual, she could not help noting how 
applicable Lucy’s last remark was to her- 
self as well as the weather. The cloud 
that had settled on the young girl’s life, for 
once was lifted high, and how pleasant was 
her smile after those tears ! 


How pleasant is the sunshine after 


CHAPTER XVI. 
AT THE RESERVOIR. 


RepMoor is the vast plateau of heathery 
waste, underneath whose southern promon- 
tory nestle Redcombe Village and Manor. 
A health-giving and glorious spot at all 
times — for even in winter the fir-woods 
(thanks to old Walter Stanhope of Curlew 
Hall) on north and east enable one to stand 
and admire the wide prospect in comparative 
shelter — but in summer-time the moor is 
rare and beautifulindeed. The soft, strong 
air that is almost always abroad upon it, is 
then laden with the scent of the fir, and 
sweeps over a prairie of purple and (where 
the gorse grows) of gold. The highway, 
along which we accompanied Anthony 
Blackburn on his return to his old home, 
divides this gorgeous table-land in twain; 
but now that the coaches are off the road, 
and all the world is drawn to and from 
Mosedale by the steam-horse, it has become 
but a local track, and there are but few pas- 
sengers. When the two girls had reached 
the top of the winding hill that led up from 
the village, and could command the whole 
expanse of the moor, there was not a mov- 
ing speck upon this road to be seen. In 
the extreme distance rose the circular em- 
bankment, that ought by rights, in order to 
have harmonized with the general tone of 
the landscape, to have been a Roman en- 
campment, but which we have seen to 
attract old Anthony’s notice as an erection 
of quite a modern date. On the east lay 
the vast plantation in the centre of which 
stood Curlew Hall; but from their present 
stand-point the house could not be seen, 
nor, save for the faint smoke-wreath that 
hung over distant Mosedale, was there a 
sign of human habitation anywhere. 

‘* Now that we are on the moor,” said 
Lucy, ‘‘ and the clouds seem to have cleared 
off for the day, why should we not get as 
far as the reservoir? He will not be there 
yeta while, my dear; but still it will be an 
immense treat to you, I know, to visit the 
spot which will presently be gladdened by 
his presence.” 
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**Of course I should like to go there,” 
answered Ellen simply; ‘‘ but I am afraid 
it will tire you to walk so far.” 

‘*Tire me!” echoed the other. ‘I like 
that notion. Do I look as if I were likely 
to be tired by any walk that you could take, 
miss? Why, you are a lily, a mere fragile, 
delicate lily; and I—I’m a tiger lily.” 
Lucy laughed aloud as she said this. She 
was still in the same excellent spirits with 
which she started, and the fine fresh breath 
of the moor perhaps, had added its sprightly 
influence. ‘See! now we have caught the 
turret above the Hall, and there’s the flag 
flying! Why, Mr. Stanhope must be at 
home.” 

**T think not,” returned Ellen, ‘‘ or else 
my grandfather would have heard of it. 
He is much attached to Mr. Stanhope.” 

**So I have heard,” said Lucy, looking 
askance at her friend, whose unconscious 
gaze was intently fixed upon the slowly 
rising mound. ‘‘ Mr. Stanhope too, on his 

art, it is said, is fond of riding over to 

edcomhe. It is seldom one sees so much 
friendship between men of such different 
ages.” 

‘* Yes, indeed,” answered Ellen absently. 
‘*How far do you suppose it is from 
here?” 

**To the lodge-gate, not a mile and a 

uarter ; but to the house at least two miles. 
don’t think, however, we ought to call 
without a male escort.” 

**Call, my dear! call where? I am 
speaking of the reservoir.” 

‘You may have been thinking of it, my 
dear; but we were talking of Mr. Stanhope 
and Curlew Hall. It is very ungrateful of 
you to take so little interest in so handsome 
and agreeable a young gentleman, especially 
when he has so exerted himself to please 
you.” 

** He is certainly both good-looking and 
polite,” returned Ellen gravely. ‘* His 
nature, too, seems to me to have been an 
excellent one ; but it has been sadly warped. 
How could it be otherwise, since his only 
calling has been the turf.” 

‘** And what do you know, O most sober 
and severe of women, about the turf?” 
asked Lucy in some astonishment. 

Ellen blushed scarlet, as she had reason 
to do. Lucy saw the blush, but mistook 
the reason. ‘‘ Ah, that is dangerous,” said 
she slily, ‘‘ to own that a young man has a 
fine nature, which has been warped ; for the 
admission involves both respect and pity. 
Now, if I were to tell Mr. Denton, what 
mischief I might make! I hope he is not 
of a jealous disposition ? ” 

” No; at least not very,” added Ellen, 
vou. xiv. 605 
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for she thought of that day on Slogan — 
only a few months back, and yet. as it 
seemed, so long ago — when John had ex- 
pressed something like jealousy of this very 
man. ‘* But, indeed, I have never given 
hith the slightest cause.” 


‘*That matters nothing, my dear; and ~ 


besides, I am not quite so sure of you,” 
said Lucy archly. ‘* What cavalier is this 
who comes riding through yonder gate at 
headlong speed? Who is it but Mr. Her- 
bert Stanhope, of whom our grandfather is 
so enamoured! Why, you Machiavellian 
creature, you must have known he would 
be here to-day, and invited me hither on 
purpose.” 

**Indeed, I did not; I knew nothing 

about it,” answered Ellen, with ludicrous 
earnestness. ‘‘I hope he wil! not see 
us.” 
‘* That is very likely to happen, my dear, 
upon Redmoor; and particularly if you 
turn your face from him in that way. The 
ostriches do something of the same sort, 
and with the same result. Look! he has 
turned out of the high-road, and is already 
making for us! Alas for poor Mr. John 
Denton!” 

It was a gallant figure— both man and 
horse — that came galloping gaily towards 
them over the purple moor; the rider’s hat 
was doffed as he drew near, and he sprang 
from his saddle before he reached them, 
and led his steed by the rein. 

‘*T am fortunate indeed,” said he, *‘ for 
if my proposed visit to Redcombe Manor 
had been at a more fashionable hour, I 
should have missed you both, it seems. I 
did not know that young ladies ever ven- 
tured out before luncheon.” 

‘* Your experience of them must have 
been limited; or else, and which is more 
probably the case, your acquaintance must 
be among very great ladies indeed,” said 
Lucy laughing. She and Stanhope never 
met without some sharp passage of arms; 
but she gave the young man cordial greet- 
ing, nevertheless, and covered with her own 
easy manner the embarrassment of her com- 
panion, which would otherwise have been 
evident enough. ‘And to what are we 
dull Derbyshire folks indebted for Mr. 
Herbert Stanhope’s unexpected return 
among us?” inquired Lucy, after due 
inquiries and salutations. 

** With two such fair reasons before me,” 
said Stanhope bowing, ‘‘ I do not think that 
question need be answered. I came up, 
however, upon business — matters concern- 
ing ‘*my Curlew Hall estate,” as Moffat 
delights to call it, as though I had a dozen 
others, and this particular one was not 
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mortgaged to as many people. I arrived 
from the south coast only last night.” 

‘*By the ‘south coast,’ Mr. Stanhope 
means Good-wood race-course, Ellen,” ob- 
served Lucy in explanation. 

‘*Miss Waller is always right,” said ‘he, 
with a smile which caused him some effort 
to wring from his lips. ‘‘ Except Mr. 
Moffat, she knows more about every one in 
the county and their affairs than anybody. I 
sometimes think that she must lend money 
on mortgage herself.” 

**] should be a great deal more popular 
than I am if that were the case,” returned 
she keenly. ‘* Gentlemen would then be 
riding full gallop Mosedale way, instead of 
towards Redcombe.” 

. This was a hard hit — what is technically 

called ‘‘a facer”—but Mr. Stanhope’s 
good-humour appeared to be imperturb- 
able. ‘* Now, that is really very unfair,” 
said he: ‘‘it is quite true that I was about 
to pay my respects at the Manor; but I 
was well aware that my old friends, the 
Wallers, were at present the guests of my 
new ones, the Blackburns, pot I hoped to 
receive a welcome from both.” 

‘**Lucy seems to me to be most unneces- 
sarily severe upon you, Mr. Stanhope, this 
morning,” said Ellen kindly. ‘*I am sure 
that Mr. Waller, as well as my own folks, 
will be delighted to see you.” 

**Now, I call that rather severe,” ob- 
served Lucy sententiously. ‘It is almost 
a hint that the gentleman is de trop with 
us.” 

‘*T am sure I never meant it to be so,” 
said Ellen earnestly. ‘*‘ How can you be 
so rude, Lucy? We are going to the re- 
servoir, Mr. Stanhope, and if you can 
spare time, I am sure we shall be glad of 
your escort.” 

‘*You are most kind to say so, Miss 
Blackburn, and I only wish the reservoir 
was more distant.” 

‘* He wishes the reservoir farther!” cried 
Lucy ; ‘‘ and perhaps us too. But there, I 
forgot — Ellen does not understand slang. 
Her mind is so correct. She is not a sport- 
ing character, like you and me, Mr. Stan- 
hope; she interests herself in practical 
science — engineering. That is why we 
are going to the reservoir. They say there 
is a crack in it large enough to admit a 
penknife: only think!” 

‘*T am sometimes inclined to believe that 
there is a crack in Miss Waller’s brain of 
about the same size,” said Ellen, stung into 
sarcasm by her friend’s merciless banter ; 
and all three laughed aloud. 

Lucy Waller and Herbert Stanhope had 
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in the nursery, their tastes being too simi- 
lar perhaps for mutual agreement, they had 
— and quarrelled with one another. 
is jesting remark respecting her knowledge 
of her neighbours’ affairs was well founded, 
at all events as respected his own. She 
was well aware that Herbert Stanhope was 
very hard-up, and she suspected that he 
was meditating an alliance with her friend 
for the sake of the forture which everybody 
knew she would one day inherit. These 
mercenary views were become just now, for 
a certain reason, particularly repugnant to 
Lucy, and hence the unaccustomed severity 
of a tongue which to men (with one single 
exception) had been always sarcastic. 
Redmoor Reservoir, although it might 
not add to the picturesqueness of the spot 
where it was placed, was a fine work in its 
way. It was so large that it had almost 
the appearance of a lake, although by na- 
ture it had no such resemblance. It was 
formed by throwing an embankment across 
the gorge, through which a moorland stream, 
ambitiously entitled the river Curlew, found 
its way into the deep Mosedale Valley. 
From the dam-head to the embankment, 
this sheet of water extended for more than 
a mile, and it was nearly half a mile across. 
It was deeper also (in some places eighty, 
and in others ninety feet) than most natural 
lakes. The embankment, which formed so 
striking an object upon the moor, and which 
could be seen for thirty miles from the val- 
ley, was a hundred feet in height, and five 
times as long and as thick. A mighty weir 
carried off the overflow, and so, in a some- 
what contemptuous manner, the poor little 
Curlew was given back its own again, and 
hurried on complainingly down its own well- 
worn channel. Before this wrong had been 
done to it, it was scarcely possible to imagine 
a more charming spectacle, and even now it 
had great attractions. The gorge, indeed, 
down which it used to leap so gloriously 
was done for —dammed; the reservoir en- 
veloped it wholly with its winding-sheet. 
But hills rose on both sides to some eleva- 
tion, and from them rivulets carried their 
tribute waves to the larger stream, through 
rocky and even wooded «tone To look 
from the embankment across this great arti- 
ficial water, and on to Redmoor in its au- 
tumn hues, was a fair sight; but to gaze in 
the opposite direction, towards Mosedale, 
was to behold an extent of landseape such 
as few mountains of thrice the elevation 
have to show: the great and fertile valley, 
with its green pasture-lands and yellow 
corn-fields, and the vast and growing city in 
its midst, to which they daily ministered, 
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smoke and cinders, to mar their loveliness ; 
though, on the other hand, at night, when 
these were clothed in darkness, it was Mose- 
dale which in its turn shone and flickered 
with its hundreds of never-dying fires. 
Then, though you could not mark the lines 
of rail that spread on all sides from the 
hungry town, like threads about a spider’s 
web, you could see distinctly the plump 
white puffs above the engines, and the long 
laden trains that laboured out and in. Be- 
yond the town the valley widened out, and 
tufts of wood that were fair copses, and 
swelling mounds which were great hills, 
diversified its surface; and here and there 
the gilded vane of a church steeple caught 
the sunlight, and here and there the sail of 
a river-boat. Indeed, it was the river which 
formed the chief and loveliest feature of 
the view; for, standing as it were by its 
very cradle, one could watch it, if not quite 
to its grave, the sea, through childhood up 
to full-grown age: at first a narrow thread, 
but always deep, because confined within 
precipitous banks, with scarcely room be- 
tween them and the flood for mills, or even 
cottages; and then a broad bright stream, 
that meekly bore the freights men put upon 
it; and then a thread again, that lost itself 
amidst the misty hills. 

‘** What pretty farm is that upon the little 
island yonder?” inquired Ellen, to whom 
the scene was new. 

‘**Curlew Farm, Miss Blackburn, at your 
service,” answered Stanhope; then, as if 
m answer to a curving smile on Lucy’s lips, 
he added, ‘‘to picnic at whenever you 
please. So much at least I can promise, 
Its mortgagees notwithstanding ; although it 
is they, and not I, who would suffer in case 
this crack you speak of should widen and 
the reservoir burst.” 

‘*What a grand sight it would be,” ex- 
claimed Lucy, ‘‘if the thing were to hap- 

en!” 

‘* You would not think so if you were at 
home at the time,” said Stanhope. ‘* Mose- 
dale itself would not go scot-free, if this 
water-devil here was once to break loose. 
While as for the farm yonder, and the 
mill and that cottage of yours, Miss Black- 
burn vi 

**That cottage of mine?” interrupted 
Ellen. 

‘* Well, your grandfather’s cottage, then: 
his brother Richard the fisherman built it, 
and a very charming little place it is. It is 
hidden from us because of the bend in the 





stream; but that would not save it, if this 
small Niagara were to thunder down any 
fine fishing morning. They say there are 
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nine hundred millions of gallons in this lake 
here.” 

‘‘How many pints is that; Mr. Stan- 
hope?” inquired Lucy. ‘* You seem 
wonderfully well up in the subject ; and we 
are rather interested in the matter our- 
selves ; are we not, Ellen?” 

‘*T am certainly interested,” returned 
Ellen quietly, and with a shade of discon- 
tent in her tone, ‘‘in the possible fate of 
grandpapa’s cottage, as well as in that of 
Mr. Stanhope’s farm. But I hope there 
may be no real danger. I am sure I see 
nothing of the crack they speak of.” 

‘*No, nor I,” said Stanhope. ‘* It is very 
likély only a dodge to get money out of 
the Company for a survey —a mere trick - 
of some engineer. Those scientific gentry 
are not above a job.” 

‘*Oh, but, indeed,” observed Ellen hasti- 
ly, ‘* that is not the case at all in the pre- 
sent instance, for, as Lucy knows” —— 
She hesitated, blushed, and stopped, while 
Lucy’s laughter ran out merrily. 

**T know nothing at all about it,” cried 
she. ‘* Don't appeal to me. All I have to 
remark is, that it is now noon, and if the 
liability of scientific people to jobbery is to 
be discussed here, we shall not get home by 
one o'clock ; and there’s a beautiful grouse- 
pie for luncheon, for Mrs. Blackburn told 
me so herself.” 

As the three turned homeward, Ellen 
made the remark, that though they had seen 
so vast a prospect, it was singular that no 
human being had enlivened it. 

‘¢ The reason is,” replied Stanhope, *‘ that 
about the dwelling-places on the Curlew 
there is absolutely no space for a man to 
show himself, out of his own house; while, 
where the stream grows wider, it is too dis- 
tant to distinguish human objects; and as 
for the moor here, with the exception of you 
two adventurous young ladies, I have never 
seen anything human upon it.” 

‘¢ Then there is a monster in human form, 
if at least it is not a man,” observed Lucy, 
pointing to some stationary object on the 
road; ‘and, if I am not mistaken, we shall 

resently see the caravan out of which he 
as escaped.” 

And indeed, while she was yet speaking, 
a one-horse conveyance emerged from the 
fir-woods, behind which lay the steep wind- 
ing hill, up which most persons preferred to 
walk by a short way that offered itself to 
foot-passengers, and to wait for their vehicle 
at the summit. 

‘* It must be some one about to visit the 
Manor,” remarked Stanhope, making a tele- 
scope of his fingers. 
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‘*Or else the reservoir,” said Lucy, with! niece’s hand with more roughness than 


a comical look at her friend. 
scientific appearance, Mr. Stanhope?” 


| 


‘*Has he a! affection, and looking suspiciously at Stan- 


hope, ‘‘ you don’t seem over-glad to see 


‘**T don’t know as to that,” returned he; | me, nor over-ready to introduce me to your 
‘*but if F have the same long sight that I | friends.” 


used to have, I make him out to be a very 
+ ed customer. If he is going to the Manor, 

hope it is not to wait at lunch, for he has 
a most appetite-appeasing countenance ; but 
as for partaking of it, that is out of the 
question: I will bet ten to one he is no 
gentleman.” 

‘*That is a dangerous prediction,” re- 
marked Lucy. ‘‘ Only suppose if he turns 
out to be a friend of Mr. Blackburn’s or of 
my papa’s, after all! My papa knows some 
very queer people, I do assure you.” 

‘** Perhaps he is a friend of yours, Miss 
Lucy, for he is certainly coming this way, as 
if to speak to us; ” and indeed, after a short 
conversation with the driver of his fly, the 
stranger left his vehicle in the road, and be- 
gan to make his way across the moor, with 
the evident intention of intercepting them. 

Mr. Stanhope and the young ladies all 
watched the coming stranger with some un- 
easiness, for whieh each had reasons of his 
own. The young squire dreaded lest this 
man should be the emissary of some Turf 
creditor, who, like Sir. Arthur, might be 
desirous of making private terms with him, 
to which, however favourable, he would be 
unable to accede. Lucy Waller was not 
without apprehensions of a similar kind 
with respect to her embarrassed father ; and 
Ellen Blackburn was filled with a vague 
terror, that was only too soon to take a 
tangible shape. She knew at the first glance 
that it was not John Denton; and before 
the new-comer had arrived within speaking 
distance, she recognized him, not without a 
shudder. 

‘*It is either a Ranter from Mosedale, 
who wishes to convert us,” whispered Stan- 
hope, as the burly form, in its ill-fitting suit 
of black clothes, and crowned with a high- 
craped hat, drew nigh, ‘‘ or a begging-let- 
ter impostor with a petition.” 

‘* Hush! ” said Ellen, in low and some- 
what frightened tones; ‘‘it is my uncle 
William.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A DISCONSOLATE WIDOWER. 


THE moment was not altogether propi- 
tious for Mr. William Blackburn’s introduc- 
tion to the family circle; but even allowing 
for that circumstance, his voice and man- 
ner were not calculated to produce a favour- 
able impression. 


** Well, Miss Ellen,” said he, taking his 
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‘*You took me so by surprise, uncle: 
why, I did not even know you were in Eng- 
land. This is Miss Lucy Waller, who is 
now staying with us at the Manor with her 
father ; po this is Mr. Herbert Stanhope 
of Curlew Hall yonder. How glad grand- 
mother will be to see you! ow is dear 
Aunt Bess?” 

‘*She is dead, Ellen.” The would-be 
widower heaved a sigh, and pointed to his 
his hat-band. ‘‘ She went to rest some 
weeks ago, poor thing! ” 

Without being an accomplished hypocrite, 
Mr. William Blackburn had that sort of 
power of dissimulation which suffices with 
our criminal classes to impose upon chap- 
lains in jails; he could use the conventional 
mse of religion, and pull down the 
corners of his mouth. 

‘* Uncle or no uncle, he is either a Ran- 
ter or a begging-letter impostor,” thought 
Stanhope. 

Ellen, greatly shocked by this unexpected 
news, was weeping behind her handker- 
chief. Lucy Waller, who had suddenly 
grown very pale, echoed mechanically, 
** Poor thing!” 

The widower fixed his eyes upon her with 
what he intended to be a smile of gratitude. 
‘* You have a feeling heart, young lady, as 
well as a lovely face. Forgive me, but you 
remind me —Ellen, dear, does not Miss 
Waller remind you of her that’s gone?” 

It was with the utmost difficulty, and 
only by causing the horse which he was 
leading to violently jerk his bit and rein, 
that Stanhope could conceal a burst of mer- 
riment. 

**How dreadful is this news! Oh, 
why, why did you not write and tell us?” 
cried Ellen, shenana in grief, and uncon- 
scious of her uncle’s remark. ‘‘ The last 
time we heard of her, she wrote so hope- 
fully, and seemed so happy in that - 

She was about to say ‘* that island,” when 
a frown from the widower stopped her. 
‘*The south of France did seem to agree 
with her at first,” said he, ‘* but it soon 
failed todo her good. It isa sad story, 
and we will not talk about it now.” 

‘* Your uncle has been many years out of 
England, has he not, Ellen ?” inquired 
Lucy, after a somewhat awkward pause, 
during which the new-comer glanced as- 
kance at both his niece’s friends —at the 
man, with jealousy ; at the girl, with furtive 











admiration. 
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“Yes, for just five years. Have you 
not, uncle?” 

‘*Upon my life, I cannot tell whether it 
is five or six.” 

** The dolce far niente of the sunny south 
makes time pass so imperceptibly away, 
does it not ?” remarked Stanhope. 

There was no touch of banter in the tone, 
and of course Mr. William Blackburn could 
not judge how uncharacteristic was this 

latitude of him who uttered it; yet he 
ooked up with quick suspicion ere he an- 
swered: ‘* Well, I don’t know as to that; 
it was dull enough.” 

‘* Then, for your part, you like England 
better than the continent ?” said Lucy. 

** Just so, miss; and English ladies 
better than all foreign ones. Why —not 
that I am one to flatter, but I have not seen 
a face like yours, which does one such good 
to look at, for these last twelve months.” 

“I thought you said the late Mrs. Black- 
burn was so very like Miss Waller,” ob- 
served Stanhope drily. 

«* And if I did, sir,” answered the widow- 
er angrily, ‘‘I am not aware that I ad- 
dressed myself to you. But since you have 
done me the favour to listen to me so atten- 
tively, you may also remember that I ex- 
pressed the wish that the conversation should 
not again revert to so distressing a subject.” 

**T am sure, Uncle William,” interposed 
Ellen, ‘‘ that Mr. Herbert Stanhope is the 
last man intentionally to wound another’s 
feelings: he is a great favourite of your 
father’s, who, I am sure, would wish you to 
be good friends with one another.” 

‘*Who wants to be anything but good 
friends?” inquired Mr. Blackburn with 
surly irritation. ‘All I object to is the 
being taken up so short in every word one 
says.” 

‘* Tam exceedingly sorry to have taken 
you up short,” observed Stanhope gravely. 
**Tt was only that I was so interested in 
that fortuitous likeness between the ladies, 
of which, however, I will take care to speak 
no further.” 

‘* Is this fellow staying at our house along 
with this girl?” inquired Uncle William, in 
a hasty whisper, of his niece. 

‘*No; he only joined us on the moor,” 
answered she in the same lowtone. ‘‘ Pray, 
do not be uncivil to him, uncle.” 

“*Uncivil, begad! Do em suppose, you 
stuck-up little fool, that I don’t know how 
to behave myself like a gentleman? I will 
let him know, though he does seem so sure 
of having you upon his side, that he must 
also win my good word if he is to continue 
to be welcome at Redcombe. ** Mr. Stan- 


hope,” continued he, raising his voice to a 
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tone that he flattered himself was dignified, 
‘*my niece has been telling me that you 
have been so good as to form the escort of 
these young ladies; it is no longer neces- 
sary, however, to trouble you further, since 
I am about to accompany them home.” 

‘* You overrate the trouble, my good sir,” 
rejoined Stanhope coolly; ‘‘and you are 
unaware of the promised recompense. I 
am now going to Redcombe Manor to eat 
grouse-pie; since, as I presume, Miss 
Blackburn, you have not rescinded your in- 
vitation on account of your uncle’s arrival. 
There will be enough for him and me also, 
will there not?” 

‘Yes, indeed there will,” said Ellen 
earnestly. ‘‘ Uncle William, who has been 
so long away from us, does not understand, 
Mr. Stanhope, that you are not a chance 
acquaintance, but a friend and neighbour 
of ours, whom his father and mother are 
always pleased to see.” 

‘* Yes, yes, sir; it’s all right,” said Black- 
burn, who had seen a look of disgust steal 
over Lucy’s features, which he was con- 
scious of having caused. ‘‘I am not one 
to refuse to own when I am in the wrong, 
and far less to bear malice. Let me shake 
your hand, sir. You were speaking of 
grouse-pie— are there ever any grouse 
upon this moor?” 

Full of his amicable purpose, Mr. Black- 
burn crossed over to Stanhope, who was 
walking on the other side of his horse, so 
that the animal now intervened between the 
two men and the young ladies. ‘I am 
sometimes short-tempered, Mr. Stanhope, 
but always devilish sorry for it afterwards. 
Let by-gones be by-gones. We will pres- 
ently drink a glass of brandy together, to 
our future friendship. It scems to me that 
there is some likelihood of our being not 
only friends, but relatives, eh?” And into 
his new friend’s white waistcoat he playful- 
ly dug a dirty thumb-nail, to enhance the 
keenness of his remark. 

For perhaps the second time in his whole 
life, Herbert Stanhope blushed. He was 
not without scruples (as we have seen) con- 
cerning the part which he had set himself 
to play; and to have been detected in it 
thus early by so gross an observer was hu- 
miliating indeed. His right hand closed up- 
on the rein he held with a quick and strong 
clutch, and for one single instant Mr. Wil- 
liam Blackburn was in immediate peril of 
measuring his length upon Redmoor. 

‘*You are very observant of human na- 
ture, sir,” was, however, his smiling reply. 
‘*We poor English folks are no match 
for you who have seen so many men and 
cities.” 
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‘* You are right there,” answered the late 
inhabitant of Formosa; ‘‘ nothing’s like 
mixing with the world. Still, one can’t 
know everything all at once just by looking 
at people; and — We’ve overwalked the la- 
dies a bit so that they are out of earshot — 
who is this Miss Lucy Waller, eh? I have 
not seen such a deuced nice-looking girl 
since ‘6 


‘* Hush! 





Yes; I know: since you were 
a widower. Well, she’s Miss Ellen Black- 
burn’s companion. Teaches her all sorts 
of useful accomplishments, potichomanie,, 
and to knit beads for purses ve 

** The deuce she does!’ Why, I thought 
she was an heiress! How comes her father 
to be staying with my people, then? Is he 
a drawing-master, or what?” 

‘** No, not exactly. They are both much 
respected in the county. — But, hush! She 
is coming up with us.—I must apologize 
for Roland, ladies; but he is not accus- 
tomed to walk in such fair company. He is 
too fast by half.” 

‘* Like master, like horse,” observed 
Lucy, laughing. 

** Do you like fast men, Miss Waller? ” 
inquired Mr. Blackburn, stepping to her 
side. She had already been far from 
favourably impressed with him, but there 
was something in his manner now that was 
unmistakably insolent. She did not, of 
course, understand that this was caused by 
the conclusion to which he had just been 
led, that she was in a dependent and subor- 
dinate position; but she noticed a marked 
ehange in the style of his address and 
shrank from it. ‘* You pretty girls always 
do like rakes,” he went on in a confidential 
tone, that was in itself, under the circum- 
stances, an impertinence; and he stuck his 
heavily-craped hat- upon one side, and 
thrust a careless hand into his: pocket, to 
convey the idea that he also could be a 
rake, should love demand so great a sacri- 
fice of personal character. In justice to 
Mr. William Blackburn, we must remem- 
ber that he had not, in reality, to bewail 
the recent demise of an attached consort, 
and may be so far excused for his buoyant 
behaviour; but to Lucy Waller, who, of 
course, credited his tale of woe, this sudden 
philandering on the part of the mourner — 
as unexpected as the curvetings of a hearse- 
horse — was inexpressibly repugnant, and 
her countenance did not fail to shew it. 

‘*Ah, you are cross with me now, I see,” 
observed Mr. William, whose good opinion 
of himself and his personal attractions was 
certainly not inferior to their merit; ‘* but 
I think you would be kinder, if it were not 
for these other folks being by. We shall 
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be better friends in a day or two, when we 
come to understand one another, I feel 
sure. Now, how do you get on with the 
governor ?” 

“Sir? I have not the least idea to 
whom or what you refer.” 

**Oh, I say ! —come, that’s being a little 
too innocent. Why, I mean your emp— 
that is to say, my father of course. ow 
does the old hunks treat you? You necd 
never fear my telling him, for he and I have 
never hit it off together; indeed, I went 
abroad entirely to get out of his way. And 
just fancy; until three days ago, I never 
knew that that young interloper, Richard 
Blackburn, had popped off the hooks, and 
so let me into my rights at last! I sup- 

ose, by the way, that is the Manor-house 
ying yonder ?” 

Lucy could not have spoken to save her 
life; her countenance, if he had looked at 
it, must (notwithstanding even iis gross 
self-esteem) have shown him conicmptuous 
abhorrence —loathing; but, wrapt in the 
sight of his newly acquired property, he 
took heed of nothing else. 

‘** A very tidy place, upon my life,” said 
he approvingly. ‘‘I daresay you find it 
snug enough yourself, even in your posi- 
tion. Then, think what it must be to be 
master there; and I shall be master soon, 
you know, for it’s quite impossible the old 
cock can keep upon the twig much longer; 
as for the hen-bird, I had just as soon she 
staid on as not—she’s devoted to me, she 
is. And if I chose to say I will marry this 
or that girl, no matter who she was or how 
poor, she would never gainsay me; she al- 
ways knew better than to oppose herself to 
anything I wished —I will say that for the 
old woman.” 

** Are you speaking of your mother, sir? ” 
inquired Lucy, her face as pale as a corpse, 
her eyes staring at the house that was once 
to have been her home. 

** Of course I am — of old Mother Black- 
burn, as I have no doubt you call her, when 
you and your father get alone together. 
That’s quite natural — nobody cares for old 
people; whereas, with young ones, at least 
young girls, it’s altogether different, espe- 
cially when they are pretty ones, like you.” 
He cast from his wolf-eyes a glance intended 
to be sheepish,, and she met it without 
shrinking ; he sidled towards her, and she 
stood her ground. ‘‘ Now, look at that oth- 
er couple,” he continued, motioning towards 
the pair in front, who, deep in talk, were 
walking slowly on, unconscious that their 
companions had halted; ‘‘ she is not half 
such a fine girl as somebody I have seen to- 
day ; and, indeed, ia my opinion, is a sickly 
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little fool, without a pennyworth of spirit, 
although, I daresay, she takes it out of you, 
Miss Lucy ; and yet, only look how he cot- 
tons to her? Not that he has only eyes for 
her looks, I'll be sworn —he thinks she is 
going to be an heiress. But there’s many 
a slip between the cup and the lip; and I 
daresay you won't be sorry to see it in her 
case. Voons ladies, for all their kissing 
and hugging, are seldom very fond of one 
another, especially when one has the upper 
hand. But for the future, you have got me 
upon your side, — remember that : 


Oh, fair Lucy Neal, 

Oh, sweet Lucy Neal, 

And since you’ve got me by 
How happy you should feel.’ 


And Mr. William Blackburn accompanied 
this skilful adaptation of a pupular melody 
with the nearest approach to a tender glance 
which he could compass — an unmistakable 
leer. Some young women would have 
fainted on the spot, or gone into hysterics ; 
others would have smacked his face. But 
Miss Lucy Waller only looked at him with 
much the same sort of shuddering curiosity 
that belongs to folks who visit the Reptile 
House in the Zoological gardens for the 
first time. He was repugnant to her, of 
course, but she had her reasons for being 
well pleased to see each cruel coil and 
deadly fang exhibit itself so openly. 

“«We had better walk on, sir,” said she; 
‘*T hear some one coming.” 

And even while she spoke there issued 
from a by-lane into the road immediately 
before them, a handsome red-faced old gen- 
tleman, well and gaily dressed, but with his 
hands clasped behind him, and his eyes fixed 
upon the ground. He came on, deep in 
thought, without noticing that he was not 
alone, until he almost touched the pair, 
then looked up with astonishment and an- 
noyance. ‘‘ Hullo, how came you here, 
and who is this — person, Lucy?” 

‘¢ This is Mr. William Blackburn, papa,” 
said she, in distinct tones. ‘* We met him, 
Ellen and I, upon the moor; he has, it 
seems, returned home somewhat suddenly,” 

** How strange — how very strange!” ex- 
claimed the old gentleman, cheerily, as he 
held out his ample palm. ‘‘ What an unex- 
pected pleasure you will afford down yon- 
der, sir; your dear mother can scarcely 
speak of any one else!” 

‘* And yet she can’t have had much to 
say upon that subject, neither,” answered 
the other, gruffly, ‘‘ since she has not writ- 
ten to me for a twelvemonthb.” 

‘**Is it so long indeed? But you have 


your side, 





been abroad, I hear; and-when one shifts 
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from place to place upon the continent, rov- 
ing, as I do not doubt was your case, from 
one spot to another in search of beauty or 
of pleasure, the postal delivery becomes 
exceedingly uncertain.” 

** Just so,” assented Mr. Blackburn drily. 
‘** You talk like a book; like one of those 
conversation books as folks take abroad with 
them — all question and no answer. But I 
am not agoing to be pumped by anybody — 
so, there.” 

‘*T am afraid you are a little too deep for 
us country-folks to fathom, even if we were 
inclined to be inquisitive,” returned the 
old gentleman, emiling good-naturedly, and 
stroking his double chin. 

‘*That’s just what the other one —him 
they call Stanhope — said, so I suppose it’s 
all right,” replied Mr. William, with an air 
of vulgar triumph. ‘I’m equal to hold 
my own in the world, I daresay, with most 
folks.” 

** What sagacity can do, I do not doubt 
you have effected,” observed Mr. Waller; 
‘* but fate is sometimes too strong even for 
the most able. You seem to have been in 
trouble yourself lately.” 

‘*In trouble!” cried the other turning 


pale and speaking very passionately. 
** What the deuce do you mean by that 
sir?” 


“Nay, sir; I meant no offence. I only 
feared, from the crape about your hat, that 
you had suffered some bereavement,” ex- 
plained the old gentleman smoothly. 

“Oh, ah! just so. I have. I forgot 
that I was sailing, as it were, under — what 
do you call it? —the black flag. Yes, sir 
—asad loss. I was telling your daughter 
about it as we came along. My poor Bess 
has been taken from me these many 
weeks.” 

“Receive, sir, my respectful sympathy,” 
a og the old gentleman, wondering 
within himself who Bess could be, and 
whether it was possible that this remarkable 
creature was in mourning for some favourite 
mare. ‘* All pleasure has its alloy, and you 
could scarcely hope that this long-looked- 
for return to edionhe Manor, your intro- 
duction to wealth and station, should be al- 
together without its drawback. Permit 
me, sir, to be the first to congratulate you 
upon this day and its prospects. I esteem 
it a great good fortune to be at the Manor 
on so auspicious an occasion.” 

**This certainly must be the drawing- 
master, or some poor devil of that sort,” 
mused Mr. William Blackburn, ‘‘ or why 
should he be so confoundedly polite? Iam 
not quite sure whether he’s not taking a lib- 
erty in speaking to me atall. But for hie 
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daughter’s sake I'll let him go on. He 
must have a deuce of a salary to afford to 
rig himself out like that; the idea of his 
having a frilled shirt; why, he’s better 
dressed thanI am! Such a gift of the gab 
too, as the beggar has !—‘ A great good for- 
tune,’ and ‘ this auspicious occasion,’ indeed 
—why, he’d talk a dog’s hind-leg off. 
Upon the whole, however, I am glad to 
have met him, for he’ll make that first com- 
ing across the governor easy —the idea of 
which I’don’t much relish. I daresay he 
will be like a bear with a sore head, because 
I have come back without his leave, as 
though his only son and heir were to stay 
any longer upon that blessed island, while 
he has been in clover here, guzzling and 
swilling of the best, Pll warrant, for the 
last twelve months. But now I have come, 
I’ll make up for the lost time, or else my 
name’s not William Roberts—I mean 
Blackburn.” 

**T see Ellen and Mr. Stanhope waiting 
for us at the garden-gate, papa,” said Lucy, 
coldly ; ‘* had we not better join them ? ” 

‘*Why the deuce don’t they go on, and 
let the governor know that I am coming?” 
observed Mr. William with irritation. 

‘*T should think the driver of your fly, 
who should have arrived this half-hour, 
would have spread that news,” said Lucy. 

‘* Yes, but then he does not know it,” an- 
swered the new-comer, biting his lips. 
**One can’t be too cautious in a general 
way about one’s self and one’s affairs, and 
I told him I was only a visitor.” 

Father and daughter exchanged a rapid 
glance, the former of humorous amusement, 
the latter of keen contempt. 

‘*If my humble services can be of the 
least use to you, Mr. William Blackburn,” 
observed Mr. Waller, ‘‘ pray, command 
them. You are naturally desirous of spar- 
ing your parents such a sudden shock; they 
are neither of them young people, and joy 
may be almost as dangerous as sorrow when 
it befalls so unexpectedly. Shall I take 
upon myself to be your herald, and break 
the tidings of your arrival to your father 
and mother?” 

‘*The old woman is of no consequence 
whatever,” answered Mr. William thought- 
fully. ‘* But, upon my life, if you would 
just step on ahead and tell the governor 
that I am here, I should feel really obliged 
to you. You see it was my mother who 
wrote, and not him, and I ought to have 
got the letter a year ago; and altogether it’s 
deuced awkward.” 

** Your hesitation does you honour, sir. 
Some sons would have rushed into their 
father’s presence without the precaution dic- 
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tated by your thoughtfulness. I cheerfully 
undertake the task of envoy. In ten min- 
utes I will answer for it you will be received 
with open arms, and without the embarrass- 
ment of a domestic scene.” 

And with that Mr. Waller nodded gaily, 
and trotted on ahead, with the confident air 
of a stout and sagacious poodle who has 
possessed himself of his master’s walking- 
stick, and is carrying it home in his mouth. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
DRAWING THE BADGER. 


Mr. BLacKBURN senior was in that snug 
little back apartment so popular with his 
deceased brethren, smoking a pipe, and 
sipping some light liquor, which might have 
been water, except for the suspicious cir- 
cumstance that there was a spoon in the 
tumbler, when Mr. Waller broke in upon 
his privacy, all smiles. He was, however, a 
privileged visitor in that chamber, and had 
seen the squire partaking of that same re- 
freshment at somewhat early hours before. 
It was singular enough that this old man, 
who, in his poverty, had been so scrupu- 
lously temperate, should in his days of 
prosperity —and especially in these later 
ones — have taken up with so reprehensible 
a habit; and the circumstance had set the 
wits of his astute friend at work to discover 
its cause. Why do men indulge in drink? 
he had inquired of himself. Because they 
have always done it, and like it; or because 
of some trouble, the thought of which they 
wish to drown. The first, from ‘ informa- 
tion received,” as the detectives say — and 
no detective was ever more keen in glean- 
ing information that could possibly advan- 
tage him than Mr. Waller—was not, he 
knew, the case with his venerable friend 
and host. In the second, therefore, must 
lie the explanation. Now, what trouble 
could possibly affect a gentleman with four 
thousand a year in land and no debts? 
This was a question which, with all his as- 
tuteness, and indeed in consequence of it, 
Mr. Waller had found it very difficult to 
answer. At fifty years of age, his study of 
human nature (which had been unremit- 
ting) as a thriving man of business, as a 
jobbing member of parliament, and as a 
speculator heavily dipped, had led him to 
the conclusion, that mankind were divided 
into two classes —Good and Bad; that is, 
into men whose names were good for a bill, 
and those whose names were bad for a bill. 
The former were happy; the latter were 
always full of trouble. But Mr. Blackburn 
was certainly not in the second category, 
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and yet he had taken to drinking gin-and- 
water before lunch. 

Mr. Waller had not had the opportunity 
of discovering whether trouble had caused 
his hostess to adopt a similar remedial treat- 
ment; but Mrs. Blackburn also had evi- 
dently of late suffered under some mental 
distress, though that was of less signifi- 
cance, since women, he had observed, had 
the faculty of distressing themselves about 
matters very unimportant, because wholly 
disconnected with finance ; moreover, in her 
case, this worry of mind had only lasted a 
very few days, probably since her husband 
had thought fit to communicate to her the 
cause of his own annoyance. 

This puzzle had baffled the ex-M.P. (he 
had lost his seat for Mosedale at the last 
election through certain injurious commer- 
cial reports concerning him which had crept 
into those rascally newspapers) ; but now 
that he had seen Mr. Blackburn junior, he 
had a shrewd suspicion that he had hit upon 
the solution of it, or at least upon the right 
scent of the solution. Not only, thought 
he, has the Squire quarrelled with his son, 
but there has been some good ground for 
quarrel; that sulky cub must, at one time 
or another, have thoroughly disgraced him- 
self, which explains also Mrs. B’s doting 
fondness for him (since the moral cripple, 
like the physical, is always the mother’s fa- 
vourite child), as well as her enforced re- 
ticence upon that darling theme. 

Altogether, Mr. Waller congratulated 
himself exceedingly that he had taken that 
charming autumn walk along Violet Lane, 
the better to reflect, in solitude and leisure, 
over the affairs of a certain Insurance Com- 
pany in which he was a director, and con- 
cerning which, in that morning’s paper, 
there had appeared a disagreeable -adver- 
tisement calling upon the shareholders and 
policy-holders ‘‘to communicate with the 
undersigned with respect to taking meas- 
ures for mutual protection.” He was ac- 
customed to fish in troubled waters, and the 
motion of the craft (however crazy) in 
which he happened to be embarked rarely 
seriously inconvenienced him: if it should 
even have gone to the bottom, his natural 
buoyancy was such that he would perhaps 
have felt little personal fear; but, at all 
events, if poe scm in the cloudy atmo- 
sphere that had long environed him a gleam 
of sunshine shewed itscl, it was always 
sufficient to put him in spirits; and such a 

leam had, in his opinion appeared to day 
in the return of this prodigal son. As for 


the company he might have been keeping, 
er the sort of husks which might have 
fermed his meals during his exile, that mat- 
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tered but little to Mr. Waller. Had he not 
already established amicable, nay, confiden# 
tial relations with this young man? and 
(what was better) had not his daughter a 
parently done so likewise? He had talked 
with Lucy more than once of this unseen 
mysterious scion of the House of Black- 
burn, and especially upon that very morn- 
ing— which had brought such news of com- 
ing storm as had made him more than ever 
look out for harbour—had he dropped a 
hint or two, which she had certainly under- 
stood, if they had not met with favour, of 
the desirability of her cultivating this gentle- 
man’s good graces. Mr. Waller was igno- 
rant of Mr. William’s being a married man ; 
he loved his daughter as much as, or, at all 
events, next to himself; and of course — or 
else what was the use of experience ? — he 
knew better than she possibly could know 
what was best for her. He would doubt- 
less have been pleased to find Mr. William 
Blackburn with somewhat higher traces of 
civilization ; but still, argued he with him- 
self, it is astonishing what improvements 
can be effected in a man, however dull and 
brusque, by a clever wife; and how much 
better such marriages often turn out in the 
end than those of mere sentiment. 

**Glad to see you, Waller,” said the old 
Squire cheerily, in reply to that gentleman’s 
apology for his intrusion. ‘It is no use 
my asking you to take a glass, I know 
(though it’s the wholesomest thing in the 
world, in my opinion) ; but you will smoke 
a small cigar before luncheon ? ” 

** Just a whiff or two, thank you,” re- 
turned Mr. Waller, (who entertamed, and 
justly, the very highest opinion of the vir- 
tues of tobacco for soothing and smooth- 
ing): ‘* but I did not come to sponge upon 
your cigar-box, I do assure you. I have 
got some news for you.” 

‘* Then I am sure it’s good news, or you 
would not be the man to bring it,” said Mr. 
Blackburn, smiling. ‘‘I have a very small 
experience, to be sure, in the matter, but 
you seem to me, for one of the calculating 
sort, to take such cheerful views of every- 
thing. Now there’s Moffat, who is as great 
a schemer as yourself, he is full of com- 
plaints and difficulties; but you, you are 
the pink of a business man.” 

** Let us say the rose colour,” rejoined 
Mr. Waller laughing, ‘* for I own I like to 
look on the bright side of things; and 
when they turn out badly, I forget it, and 
start afresh. The two best rules in life are 
these: ‘ What’s done can’t be undone,’ and, 
‘It’s no use crying after spilt milk.’” 

‘* Then it’s not good news, after all,” re- 
turned the old man — ‘“‘ eh?” 
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‘Yes, it is; or at least it ought to be. 
d have just come upon Miss Ellen and my 
daughter in the road leading out of Violet 
Lane, and who do you think they had with 
them? They're bringing him home to 
lunch, only I’ve got the start of them. 
Now, guess.” 

‘« I know,” replied the old man placidly ; 
‘‘and I am not at all surprised. And 

ou're quite right, in my opinion, in calling 
his return good news; for, with all his 
faults, I like the young fellow uncommonly, 
and am always glad to welcome him to 
Redcombe. It’s Herbert, of course? ” 

‘* Well, Stanhope is with them, as it 
happens; but there’s somebody else also — 
somebody that has a better right here than 
even a friend and neighbour — somebody 
that you have not seen for Good 
heavens! what is the matter, Blackburn?” 
The old man had dashed his pipe on the 
ground, and started to his feet. 

‘** You don’t mean to say that scoundrel 
of a son of mine has dared to come back 
without my leave?” 

** My dear friend, pray, calm yourself. 
Mr. William Blackburn has indeed come 
back, and very hearty and well he is look- 
ing; as fine a young fellow as you would 
wish to see. But, as I understood him to 
say, he has returned home in consequence 
of a letter from his mother, which has been 
uraccountably delayed in transmission.” 

**T will soon see whether he is lying or 
not,” observed the Squire, ringing the bell 
with violence. ‘‘I have had reason, and 
good reason, to be much dissatisfied with 
my son, sir; and if he has not been invited 
hither — and I believe he has not —I will 
not see his face, nor shall he set foot within 
my house — Mottle, tell your mistress that 
I wish to see her here — at once — immedi- 
ately.” 

** My dear Blackburn,” said Mr. Waller 
soothingly, as soon as they were left alone, 
‘*let me adjure you, as a man of the world, 
not to give way so to passion before a ser- 
vant. They exaggerate any family dis- 
turbance so abominably. And, pray, do 
nothing rash as respects your son. He is 
here now, with or without leave, and there’s 
an end on’t: the least said is the soonest 
mended.” 

‘* If that fellow, whom I have forbidden 
my house, has returned to it of his own 
will, sir, he goes back again whence he 
came, though he were ten times my son. 
And if my wife, contrary to my express in- 
junction, has written to him before the 
term which—which—I assigned as the 

just limit of his chastisement-—— But 
ere is my wife!” 
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‘** Shall I leave the room, Blackburn?” 
asked Mr. Waller hesitatingly, and looking 
from the stern face of the Squire to the pale 
and frightened countenance of his hostess; 
‘*or shall I stay here, as the warm friend 
of both of you, and one who has your com- 
mon interest at heart ? ” 

‘**T shall be obliged by your remaining 
here, Waller,” answered the old man, who, 
although looking the picture of implacability, 
had now regained the control of his feelings, 
and was sorry for having lost it. ‘I have 
been hitherto silent about this subject, be- 
cause it was an unpleasant one; but since 
it has thus forced itself upon your notice, 
there is no reason for further reticence. — 
I have sent for you, Mrs. Blackburn, to ask 
whether, in despite of my particular com- 
mandment, you have invited William hith- 
er?” 

**O Anthony, pray, forgive me,” cried 
she passionately. ‘* Oh, I knew this would 
happen! Ask him to forgive me, Mr. 
Waller! It was not my fault, but that let- 
ter which I wrote a year ago; he knows 
the one I mean; I missed it from my desk 
the other day. I had been looking at it, 
Anthony — only looking at the outside, and 
thinking how pleased our Willy would have 
been to get it — and I left it addressed and 
sealed upon the lid, and the maid found it 
there when I was out, and thinking it was 
meant for post, she put it in the letter-box. 
I did not dare to tell you, husband; but 
that is what has made me of late so wretch- 
ed: the fear of your displeasure, not with 
myself, but with my poor boy.” 

‘There! you see there is nobody in 
fault, Blackburn,” exclaimed Mr. Waller 
triumphantly, ‘‘ with the exception of some 
officious domestic. I have more than once 
had letters posted myself in that way by my 
servants, in compensation, I suppose, for 
their so often forgetting to post those that 
ought to have gone.” 

** I told you to burn that letter, woman,” 
said the old Squire, with difficulty suppress- 
ing a groan. 

**You did, Anthony, and so far I am in 
fault; but it was my only comfort to handle 
and look at it, and to think of the joy which 
it would give to Willy when it did reach 
his hands. You gave me permission to 
send it in a month hence, you know; what 
difference then can a few weeks make ? 
Oh, speak to Anthony, Mr. Waller, for you 
know so well what to say, and, alas, I can 
think of nothing except my boy! ” 

But the ex-M.P., more sagacious than 
his impassioned hostess, held up a finger for 
silence. The Squire was leaning thought- 
fully upon the mantelpiece, stroking his 
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long beard with a tremulous hand; and it 
seemed to his observant guest that he had 
grown grayer and older within the last 
quarter of an hour; the fire in his eyes had 
quite died out, though the shaggy brows 
were still knit above them. 

**To come just now,” ran his bitter 
thoughts, ‘‘upon the very day that that 
young man has returned here, unable any 
onger to resist dear Nelly’s charms. How 
like his evil choice in everything! Stan- 
hope is proud, and will never brook his 
rudeness, even if he should see nothing 
worse in him, hear nothing worse of him. 
These dead brothers of mine, who treated 
their own flesh and blood so ill, had no 
such son as this to curse them, and why 
should I have? Three weeks hence, three 
days hence, and all might have been well. 
But he must needs come now by misadven- 
ture — it seems as though it was fated to be 
so— and Heaven only knows what ruin he 
may not bring with him. And yet to drive 
him from my door would be to excite sus- 
picion of [ know not what, something 
almost as bad, if that were possible, as the 
thing itself! It is no use crying after spilt 
milk, says my smooth-tongued friend yon- 
der; and I must it seems, perforce adopt 
his advice; but first to give him so much 
of my confidence as may put a stop to further 
inquiries.” 

‘*Mr. Waller,” exclaimed the Squire 
frankly, ‘‘ you and my wife have conquered, 
although I must confess I feel it difficult to 
submit; and since you have so kindly 
interested yourself in a matter that is so en- 
tirely a trouble of my own, it is only right 
that you should know its exact nature.” 

Mrs. Blackburn started, and glanced 
imploringly towards her husband. 

** Yes, Mary,” continued he; ‘‘ the truth 
must come out sooner or later; and through 
Mr. Waller's lips it will receive, I know, a 
more charitable interpretation than if told 
by any one else. My son, sir, has dis- 
jn Men. me in various ways, I may almost 
say from a mere child; and when he arrived 
at manhood he crowned his wilfulness by 
an act, for which no subsequent good be- 
haviour — of which, however, I am bound 
to say he has shown no signs — could atone. 
Without asking my permission, he made — 
I do not say a disgraceful, but certainly, 
considering his possible expectations, a 
most unsatisfactory and unsuitable mar- 
riage.” 

Across Mr. Waller’s face there flitted a 
momentary expression of disappointment — 
almost of despair; and for once the ready 
river of his speech refused to flow. _ 

** And yet poor Bess has her good points,” 
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observed Mrs. Blackburn, intensely relieved 
at the limited extent of the Squire’s dis- 
closure, and good-naturedly disposed even 
towards the woman whose unlucky existence 
interposed between her son and the best 
match in the county. 

**One moment, my dear friend,” observed 
Mr. Waller with a serious air, as the Squire 
moved slowly towards the door. ‘* Do I 
understand Mrs. Blackburn to say that the 
young lady —your daughter-in-law — was 
called, in the abbreviation of affection, 
Bess?” 

‘*I believe so,” said the Squire coldly. 

‘* Yes, yes, she was,” answered Mrs. 
Blackburn eagerly. ‘‘ What of her? I 
love her dearly, for she is certainly most 
devoted to my Willy.” 

‘* Alas, madam, she has now reaped her 
reward for that”—Mr. Waller cast his 
eyes slowly upward, past the fishing-rods 
and the stuffed trout, to the smoke-stained 
ceiling of the little room, and added im- 
pressively — ‘‘ up yonder.” 

‘* What! is dear Bess dead?” cried 
Mrs. Blackburn, shedding genuine tears. 

‘* How truly sorry I am, for poor, dear 
Willy!” 

**She is dead, dear madam; and the 
happiness of your son at his return is sadly 
clouded by that circumstance.” 

‘*Humph!” said the Squire, who was 
thinking that he might have spared himself 
the revelation of at least one humiliating 
domestic circumstance, although it was a 
minor one. ‘‘And when did this hap- 

n?” 

**To judge by his deep mourning, I 
should imagine but very recently,” said 
Mr. Waller. ‘‘ You need not grieve, 
madam, for one who, from your description 
of her domestic virtues, is doubtless” — 
—— the stuffed trout had discomposed 

im upon the first occasion, for he now fixed 
his eyes upon the empty fireplace — ‘ is 
doubtless in perfect security; while, on the 
other hand, since the innocent cause of your 
son’s transgression has been thus removed, 
I do hope, my dear Blackburn, that you 
will forget his past, and hopefully regard 
his future.” 

This peroration, so often received with 
favour, when used in his capacity of chair- 
man of some company whose shares were 
at a discount, or as director of some railway 
which had not as yet declared a dividend, 
did not have its usual success upon the 
present occasion; the audience he was 
addressing (if we may so term the Squire) 
had for once a less good opinion of the con- 
cern in question than he entertained him- 
self. Mr. Blackburn did not even vouch- 
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safe him a reply, but walked slowly out of 
the room, with trembling limbs, but head 
erect, in the direction of the front door. 
Before he reached it, Mrs. Blackburn over- 
took him, trembling also, although from 
another cause, and clasped his hand. 

** Anthony, dear Anthony,” she whis- 
ered, ‘* don’t be hard upon him, now that 
e is insorrow. This may have changed 

him altogether, for all we know, and he 
may live to be a comfort to us yet.” 

hrough the open door, was borne upon 
the summer wind a coarse low chuckle, and 
a voice upon the terrace muttered harshly : 
** Well, clever as he may be, miss, it seems 
to have taken him a deal of time to draw 
the badger.” 

Mr. William Blackburn was sitting upon 
the balustrade of the terrace, between two 
stone vases of red geraniums, swinging his 
legs, and tapping his teeth with the handle 
of his umbrella, as though applauding the 
humour of his last remark. If his attitude 
and bearing were not artistically graceful 
or in harmony with his surroundings, he 
looked tolerably at ease. Stanhope and the 
two young ladies were standing by him, 
and intrenched, as it were, in that position, 
he seemed to himself pretty secure against 
the paternal ire. The longer the enemy 
was held in parley, the better (notwith- 
standing his allusion to his tardiness) he 
augured of his ambassador's success, for it 
was plain that the latter had at least pre- 
suaded the Squire to listen to what he had 
to say in his principal’s favour. The evi- 
dent fear in which Ellen stood of him, and 
even the quiet scorn with which Lucy 
received his observations —for he translated 
that as cautious reserve in the presence of 
the others — had given him more and more 
of confidence; and, above all, he had re- 
freshed himself since we last saw him with a 
pull at that flask which always lay in the 
side-pocket next his heart. And yet, when 
his father and mother appeared hand-in- 
hand at the front-door, so immediately fol- 
lowing that jew d’esprit about the badger, 
that they could not have failed to hear it, 
Mr. William Blackburn looked a good deal 
embarrassed, and descended from his ele- 
vated position in a hurried and undignified 
manner. 

His mother, however, with one cry of 
joy, ran forward and folded him in silence 
in ber arms; and thus, as it were, in sanctu- 
ary, he remained for a decent interval, 
rallying those native powers of impudence 
and assurance which the inopportuneness of 
the moment had put to flight. 

‘*How are you, William?” said the 
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Squire, holding out his hand. ‘‘ We are 
sorry to see you in so sad a garb.” 

For an instant the idea flashed upon him, 
that the misfit of his clothes — which he had 
purchased at a ready-made shop as he hur- 
ried through London — formed the subject 
of the — remark, but fortunately his 
eye fell upon his black gloves, and he re- 
membered that he was in mourning. 

** Yes, indeed, sir,” replied he —and it 
was curious how even his feigned sorrow 
took egotistic shape — ‘‘ I have had a very 
sad time of it lately. Poor Bess has been 
gone these three weeks. I was so cut up, 
that I had not the heart to write about it.” 

‘* Poor dear boy ! ” ejaculated Mrs. Black- 
burn fondly. ‘* What a trial it must have 
been! Was she ill long? I trust she did 
not suffer much ? ” 

‘*Not much,” returned the widower; 
‘**not so much as I did in seeing her suffer. 
I never left her night or day, as you may 
be sure. She sent her best love to you 
and Ellen; and her duty to you, father.” 

‘*We must do all we can to cheer you, 
Willy,” said Mrs. Blackburn. ‘‘ There is 
no need to mourn for so good a soul, as 
Mr. Waller here has just been telling us, 
except upon your own account in having 
lost her.” 

** Not lost, but gone before,” interposed 
that gentleman deferentially. He had fol- 
lowed his host and hostess to the scene of 
reconciliation, and now offered this neat 
quotation (which he had read on a tablet in 
the church during last Sunday’s sermon) 
with the air of one who dispenses some 
comfortable liquid upon a silver tray. An 
embarrassing pause ensued; and Mr. Wal- 
ler continued more cheerfully : ‘* As I came 
through the hall, my dear madam, the ser- 
vant was about to announce lunch, and I 
told him that I would save him that trouble. 
You must be hungry, sir, what with your 
long journey and your walk across the 
moor.” 

** Well, I could pick a little, and that’s a 
fact,” observed Mr. William; ‘‘ though it’s 
long indeed,” added he with some precipi- 
tancy, ‘since I have had an appetite for 
anything.” 

e was about to offer his arm to Luey, 
but Mr. Waller nudged him so sharply 
towards Mrs. Blackburn, that he could not 
mistake the hint. 

**Lean on me, mother,” said he; ‘ for 
though you are looking well enough, you 
are not so young as when I last saw you.” 

‘“*T shall grow young now,” returned she 
tenderly. ‘*I have not felt so happy for 
fifty years as I do this day, Willy.” 
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The rest of the party — Mr. Waller with 
his daughter, and Stanhope with Ellen — 
followed them into the house, with the ex- 
ception of the Squire, who remained alone 
upon the terrace, pacing thoughtfully to 
and fro, and muttering to himself at inter- 
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vals —like minute-guns over that dead hope 
which, though unowned, had after all per- 
haps held a place within his heart — some 
sentences such as these: ‘‘ No change, nor 
chance of change ;” ‘* As bad and base as 
ever ;” ‘* Rotten to the core.” 





A FAITH ABOVE FACTS. 


No Protestant but a narrow-minded one will 
deny that the Pore is a fine old Roman gentle- 
man. There is much in his Holiness for a thor- 
oughgoing British High Tory, in particular, to 
admire extremely. Whatever a maintainer of 
Right Divine and the Royal Supremacy in 
Church and State may think about those of the 
Sovereign Pontiff’s principles which are not 
identical with his own, he cannot but respect 
the gallant determination with which the Pore 
sticks to them all, and stands to his guns. The 
following passage in a speech made the other 
day by Pio Nono, thanking the Cardinals and 
other dignitaries for their congratulations ad- 
d to him on the anniversary of his acces- 
sion to his pontificate is magnificent in its way :— 

“ The world is divided, as it were, into two socie- 
ties — one numerous, powerful, restless, and agitated ; 
the other less numerous, but calm and faithful. . 
. .« Thus, to-day, we see revolution with socialism 
in its suite, condemning and denying religion, mo- 
rality, and God Himself; and on the other side the 
true faithful, who, calm and firm in their faith, wait 
patiently for good principles to resume their saluta- 
ry empire, and for the designs of God to be accom- 
plished. Ah! if sovereigns adopted these good 
principles, how much more easy would it be for 
them to govern their people! ow much good 
could they do to their people and to themselves! ” 


One Sovereign at least will certainly be al- 
lowed, and even boasted by the Pore to have 
adopted those good principles of Government 
which his Holiness mentions. Perhaps he will 
not only grant but affirm that one other Sover- 
eign has also sought to govern on the same prin- 
ciples. Are not those the principles on which 
Rome is governed to this day, and the Neapoli- 
tan kingdom was for a long while governed un- 
til the other? But how easy did old BomBa 
find it to govern his people, and how, by trying 
to govern them as his son and successor tried, 
has it fared with the present ex-K1na or Na- 
PLES? How easy has Pius himself found it to 
govern his subjects, without the help of a French 
garrison and thaumaturgic Chassepot rifles? 
What amount of good have the Pore and Fran- 
CIs THE Seconp done either to their people or 
themselves by the attempt at enforcing those 
principles of government which his Holiness calls 
good? Never mind, says the Porg. The prin- 
ciples are good, how much soever facts may ap- 
pear to tell against them. So much the worse 
for the facts. Facts anathema sint. Dash the 


facts, in effect, says the Holy Father, and it is 





brave of him to say so. Facts are called by the 
vulgar stubborn things; the Pore treats ad- 
verse facts. as obstinate heretics. If there is 
something ludicrous in this confidence, it bor- 
ders on the sublime. Puneh. 


MonsteuR CaBasson has presented to the 
French Academy a curious essay on the effect 
of diet on the moral and intellectual faculties of 
man. Its influence is, in his opinion, so great 
that it would scarcely be an exaggeration to 
parody a well-known proverb, and say, ‘‘ Dis 
moi ce que tu manges, et je te dirai de que tu 
es.’ In a passage of the ‘* Misérables ’’ Victor 
Hugo likens French vivacity to the light French 
wines, and English ponderosity to ‘‘ portare- 
beer;’’ and many Frenchmen are convinced 
that the distinguishing traits of the two nations 
may in a great measure be ascribed to the use 
of these beverages. But M. Cabasson has dived 
far more deeply into the subject, and experi- 
mentalized on his own person with various ar- 
ticles of food. Coffee taken on an empty stom- 
ach seems to have produced most startling effects. 
He informs us that immediately after imbibing 
it, his ideas acquired unusual profundity, his 
style in writing was cold but correct, while on 
the other hand, his temper underwent a perni- 
cious change; he became morose, egotistical, 
and generally disagreeable. A moderate break- 
fast restored him to his normal state, and the 
disappearance of intellectual profundity was com- 
pensated for an by influx of genial and generous 
ideas. The theory is as yet too undeveloped to 
admit of the prescription of a particular diet for 
every vice, but, as a general rule, M. Cabasson 
assures us that a diet of milk and vegetables is 
conducive to moral and intellectual superiority, 
and quotes Lamartine, who, in one of his pre- 
faces, states with that complacency with which 
only a Frenchman can talk of himself, that he 
attributes to this diet ‘‘ the purity of feeling, the 
felicity of expression, and the exquisite serenfty ”’ 
which always characterized him. All Lamar- 
tine’s friends know that he retained this serenity 
of disposition till his death; if he really owed it 
to a vegetable diet, it is a pity that the potato 
does not seem to have the same desirable effect 
on the agricultural classes in Ireland. 

Pall Mall Gazette. 
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From The North British Review. 
HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S DIARY.* 


In February 1867 Henry Crabb Robin- 
son was gathered to his fathers, at the great 
age of ninety-one. His decease produced 
little sensation. To the general public ‘his 
very name was unknown. A large circle 
of familiar friends and admiring acquaint- 
ances alone recognized and appreciated his 
personal abilities. The ancient sage re- 
fused to consider any man happy till after 
his death. That the late Mr. Robinson did 
not enjoy this life thoroughly we should 
hesitate to admit. Yet we contend that to 
him, more than to contemporaries of great- 
er celebrity, was it given to merit a large 
and enviable share of posthumous fame, 
to provide during his lifetime for the in- 
struction of his successors, and to transmit 
to posterity information at once rare and 
valuable ; rare, because within the compass 
of few to Acquire, and valuable, on account 
of its instrinsic and enduring worth. 

The Diary and Correspondence of Mr. 


Robinson constitute a work which is both. 


the record of his life, and his monument. 
By birth a Dissenter, he was thus excluded, 
through the operation of rules now happily 
cancelled, from the advantages of a Uni. 
versity education. His family belonged to 
that middle class which constitutes the back- 
bone of English society. From youth to 
old age he delighted in acquiring knowledge. 
In his earlier years he busied himself in 
considering and discussing those religious 
and social problems which a century ago 
agitated the active and inquisitive spirits of 
the age. Before the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, a taste for speculative inquiry, 
accompanied by an aversion to the existing 
order of things, was the marked charac- 
teristic, not of the Continent only, but of 
this country also. Our Revolution of 1688 
had become an accepted fact. The oldest 
and most bigoted Tories had transferred 
their baneful services to the Hanoverian 
dynasty. At his accession, George the 
Third said that he gloried in the name of 
Briton; he had not long to wait before he 
could boast that the remaining adherents 
of the house of Stuart gloried in him. As 
years passed on, the pressure of personal 
government increased, and the power of the 
representatives of the people diminished. 
Wars were recklessly waged, the nation’s 
treasure was lavished, the — blood 
was spilled, at the bidding of a short-sight- 
ed and obstinate, yet powerful king. These 
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sanguinary and dearly-bought contests re- 
duced the country’s strength. Terrible and 
irretrievable defeats weakened England’s 
prestige. The climax came when the Ameri- 
can colonies conquered their independence. 

For the discomfiture which the English 
arms underwent in America there was a 
compensation in the triumphs gained in 
India. A rising and sturdy colony was lost 
for ever; but a dependency, which was 
also an empire, was added to the territory 
of Great Britain. Yet the most glorious 
successes in the East produced very little 
effect at home. The mind of the nation 
was barren of great works. There was more 
speculation than production. Dissatisfied 
with old forms and empty phrases, the 
younger men strove to transform literature 
from a manufactory of rounded sentences 
into a perfect image of living ideas. God- 
win and Southey, and Coleridge and Words- 
worth, were the earliest preachers of the 
new doctrines. While they were yet plan- 
ning and elaborating their schemes, Henry 
Crabb Robinson was a youth craving for 
novelty, and ready to welcome it. Born in 
1775, his earliest recollection was the illu- 
mination to celebrate the acquittal of Ad- 
miral Keppel, an admiral who had a narrow 
escape from being sacrificed to gratify party 
animosity, and to give increased point to 
the sarcasm which the execution of the un- 
fortunate Byng called forth from Voltaire. 
Another remembrance of his childhood 
makes it clear that Cowper’s ballad of 
John Gilpin at once became pew in the 
largest and most conservative of audiences, 
that which fills the nurseries of the land. 
Mr. Robinson remembers not only its publi- 
cation, but also the fact of having received 
sixpence for getting it by heart. He was a 
boy when the news came that a Revolution 
had taken place in France. He rejoiced at 
the occurrence, not because he had any 
political knowledge, but because, as the son 
of a Dissenter, he had been taught to re- 
ard the Church as a persecuting body. 

ence, he gloried in the thought that t 
Chureh, as represented by the French 
priests, and the upholders of the Church, as 
represented by the French monarch, had 
been forcibly overthrown. As with many 
others, so with him, the excesses of the re- 
volutionists filled him with disgust. 

When sixteen years old, and after he had 
been the articled clerk of an attorney at 
Colchester, Mr. Robinson heard Erskine 
deliver one of his effective speeches. There 
was a charm in the voice and a fascination 


o&f \in the eye of the great forensic orator, 


which made a lasting impression on the 





listener. He detected his trick of style, 
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and afterwards profited by it. This con- 
sisted in frequent repetitions. ‘‘He had 
one or two leading arguments and main facts 
on which he was constantly dwelling. But 
then he had marvellous skill in varying his 
phraseology, so that no one was sensible of 
tautology in the expressions. Like the 
doubling of a hare, he was perpetually 
coming to his old place.’ Other good advo- 
cates, I have remarked, were ambitious of 
a great variety of arguments.” About this 
time also he heard a sermon from one whose 
name will outlive Erskine’s, — the venerable 
John Wesley. Broken with years, and 
hardly able to make himself audible, his 
preaching ‘‘ was for the most part panto- 
mime, but the pantomime went to the heart. 
‘Of the kind, I never saw anything compar- 
able to it in after life.” In a letter to his 
brother he gives a fuller account of the pro- 
ceedings. One passage merits attention, 
testifying as it does at once to Wesley's 
freedom from bigotry and from sectarian 
cant. Mr. Robinson writes, ‘‘ After the 
last prayer he rose up and addressed the 
people on liberality of sentiment, and spoke 
much against refusing to join with any con- 
gregation on account of difference in 
opinion. He said, ‘‘If they do but fear 
God, work righteousness, and keep his 
commandments, we have nothing to object 
to.” 

In 1795 Mr. Robinson read a book, then 
recently published, which materially biassed 
his opinions and influenced the course of 
his after-life. This was Godwin’s Political 
Justice. When it appeared this work pro- 
duced a sensation among the reading and 
thinking public similar in kind, and perhaps 

ater in degree, than did the publication 
in our day of Buckle’s History of Civiliza- 
tion in England. The religious world was 
scandalized. The circle of independent 
reasoners was delighted. The crowd took 
its tone from the majority, and regarded 
Godwin as a man bent on subverting pub- 
lic order and striking a fatal blow at civili- 
zation. Mr. Robinson records that it 
became a reproach to be a follower of 
Godwin, but that his enthusiasm was so 
great as to render him willing to become a 
martyr for the principles of Godwin’s phi- 
losophy. He adds, what is the highest 
tribute of praise which could be paid to that 
misunderstood writer, that ‘‘in one respect 
the book had an excellent effect on my 
mind — it made me feel more generously.” 
He also mentions, what he often repeated 
in after life, that his style of living, the 
training to which he voluntarily subjected 


himself, were adopted after a perusal of the | 
work; that for many years he preferred 
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freedom of action, a garret and a pittance, 
to any luxuries which he might. have ob- 
tained through renouncing his life of self- 
denial aud self-culture. 

Those were the days when English liberty 
was little more than a name. ‘The Stuarts 
were not more high-handed when the Star- 
Chamber was in full vigour than were the 
constitutional advisers of George the Third. 
after the French Revolution had aroused 
the apprehensions of the timid and given a 
handle to the tyrannical. Proseeutions in- 
stituted for acts deemed treasonable, and 
for writings styled seditious, nearly always 
ended in the conviction and severe punish- 
ment of the accused. Gilbert Waketield, a 
scholar of merited and acknowledged posi- 
tion, was sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment for hazarding the remark, in a letter 
written by way of reply to a sycophantic 
oe mg of the devoted and the ultra-loyal 

ishop of Llandaff, that the poor would 
lose nothing by French conquest! The 

ublisher of ‘Mr. Wakefield’s letter expiated 
is crime by a few months’ imprisonment. 
Nor was the anxiety to restrain the utter- 
ance of free political thought confined to 
cases in which the Sovereign or the Con- 
stitution of this country had been ridiculed 
or criticized. Two young men, editors of 
the Courier, were imprisoned for two months 
because they bad written a paragraph to the 
effect that the Emperor of Russia ‘‘ had 
acted oppressively, and made himself un- 
popular with the nobility, by a late decree 
—s the importation of timber.” 
hen we learn that at this period the 
sufferings. of the poor were very great, 
owing to the scarcity, and consequent high 
price of provisions, that the middle class 
was bending under the pressure of local as 
well as general taxes — the poor-rates alone 
amounting in many cases to as large a sam 
as that paid in the shape of rent, — we can- 
not wonder that many should have been 
tempted to despair of their country, that a 
few restless spirits should have meditated a 
revolution brought about by violence, and 
that men of calm judgment and unquestioned 
patriotism shou!d have concluded that the 
time had come for sweeping reforms in the 
representation of the people, and for a 
thoreugh change in the conduct of the 
national affairs. 

At the beginning of 1800 Mr. Robinson 
went to Germany with a view to acquire the 
language and study the literature of that 
country. In these days there is nothing 
unusual in this. Several young English- 
men are now to be found among the stu- 
dents at most of the German Universities. 
In many a German city and village is an 
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English colony, composed of those who, 
for reasons either laudable or discreditable, 
think it advisable to quit their native land 
for a definite period, or for ever. But the 
case was otherwise seventy years ago. 
Then it was a feat to ascend the Rhine and 
visit the principal cities of Germany. It 
was a proof that Wordsworth and Coleridge 
did not conform themselves to the ways of 
their fellows in the ordinary affairs of life, 
any more than they observed the rules 
which had been accepted as binding upon 
all writers of verse, that both should have 
considered a visit to Germany as a part of 
their education. It is a curious coincidence 
that Mr. Robinson, who afterwards became 
the devoted admirer of one, and the attached 
friend of both, should in this matter have 
done as they did. However, his stay was 
longer than theirs. He saw more of the 
country, and became personally acquainted 
with more of its distinguished men than 
they did. The first experience he had was 
by no means enviable. He had taken up 
his abode at Frankfort when the French 
were engaged in extending the principles 
of the Republic by overrunning and annex- 
ing the possessions of their neighbours. 
More than once he ran great risk of being 
taken prisoner, because, as an Englishman, 
he was an enemy of France. His knowl- 
edge of German stood him in good stead in 
some cases; in others the French officers 
being courteous enough to affect ignorance, 
thereby enabled him to retain his liberty. 
The account of a long tour, which he-made 
in 1801, through Germany, Switzerland, 
and Bohemia, is filled with interesting de- 
tails of the prevailing customs of the people 
and the general character of the country in 
those days. The following anecdote might 
have been quoted with effect some years 
ago, when the Liberal party tried to enforce 
that policy of ‘levelling up” in Ireland, 
which has now been abandoned for that of 
religious equality. When in Bohemia he 
made inquiries as to the position of the Hus- 
sites. He was told that ‘‘ they are the most 
loyal and peaceable of all our people.” ‘* It 
did not use to be so?” ‘Oh, no! they 
were always breeding disturbances, but the 
Emperor Joseph put an end to that. Their 
priests were very poor, and lived upon the 
peasants; one man gave them a breakfast, 
another a dinner, another a bed; and so 
they went from house to house, beggars and 

aupers. When the Emperor came to 

rague to be crowned, among the decrees 
which he issued the first day was one that 
the Hussite priests should be allowed the 
same pay as the lowest order of the Cath- 





olic clergy. And since then we have never 
had a disturbance in the country.” 

Most important to him, and most inter- 
esting to us, of all the visits Mr. Robinson 
made in Germany, and of all the acquaint- 
ances he formed there, were his visits to 
Weimar in the days of its glory, to Jena 
when at the height of its academical renown, 
and his introductions to Herder and Wie- 
land, to Schiller and Goethe. The follow- 
ing is his account of the first interview he 
had with him whom the Germans venerate 
as the greatest man of their race :— 


** My companion then took me to Professor 
Meyer, who introduced us into the presence of 
Goethe — the great man, the first sight of whom 
may well form an epoch in the life of any one 
who has devoted himself seriously to the pursuit’ 
of poetry or philosophy. 

**T had said to Sueme that I wished to speak 
with Wieland and Jook at Goethe — and [ liter- 
ally and exactly had my desire. My sense of 
his greatness was such, that had the opportu- 
nity offered, I think I should have been incapa- 
ble of entering into conversation with him; but 
as it was, I was allowed to gaze on him in si- 
lence. Goethe lived in a large handsome house 
— that is, for Weimar; before the door of his 
study was marked in mosaic, saALveE. On our 
entrance he rose, and with rather a cool and 
distant air beckoned us to take seats. As he 
fixed his burning eye on Seume, who took the 
lead, I had his profile before me, and this was 
the case during the whole of our twenty minutes’ 
stay. He was then about fifty-two years of age, 
and was beginning to be corpulent. He was, I 
think, one of the most oppressively handsome 
men I ever saw. My feeling of awe was height- 
ened by an accident. The last play which I had 
seen in England was Measure or Measure, in 
which one of the most remarkable moments was 
when Kemble (the Duke), disguised as a monk, 
had his hood pulled off by Lucio. On this 
Kemble, with an expression of wonderful dignity, 
ascended the throne and delivered judgment on 
the wrong-doers. 

‘** Goethe sat in precisely the same attitude, 
and I had precisely the same view of his side- 
face. The conversation was quite insignificant. 
My companions talked about themselves — 
Seume about his youth of adversity and strange 
adventures, Goethe smiled with, as I thought, 
the benignity of condescension. When we were 
dismissed, and I was in the open air, I felt as if 
a weight were removed from my breast, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Gott sei Dank!’ Before long I saw 
him under more favourable auspices; but of 
that hereafter.”’ 


During his subsequent residence at Frank- 
fort, he made the acquaintance of Goethe's 
mother, who had ‘‘ the mien and deport- 
ment of a strong person.” Of her son she 
spoke with affection and pride. She gave 
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Mr. Robinson this account of the origin of 
Goethe's first drama, Gétz von Berlichingen: 
— ‘* Her son came home one evening in high 
spirits, saying,‘ Oh, mother, I have found 
such a book in the pubiic library, and I will 
make a play of it! What great eyes the 
Philistines will make at the Knight of the 
Iron-hand! That's glorious—the Iron- 
hand.’” 

In the autumn of 1802 Mr. Robinson 
went to Jena, and matriculated as a student 
at the age of twenty-seven. His matricu- 
lation certificate seemed a curious document 
in his eyes. It set forth in Latin that he 
had been found fitted for studying all the 
arts and sciences, had undertaken not to 
knock anybody on the head, never to be- 
come a member of any club or society, and 
to use all his knowledge for the advantage 
of religion and society. An account of his 
student-life during five days of the week is 
given in an extract from a letter :— 


** About six o’clock the man who brushes my 
clothes and cleans my shoes will open my bed- 
room, or rather closet, door, and light my can- 
dle. I shall instinctively jump out of my 
wretched straw hammock, and go into my room, 
where in half-an-hour our pretty chambermaid 
will bring my dried carrots, called ‘coffee, which 
I shall drink because I am thirsty, but not with- 
out longing after tea and toast. This done, I 
shall take up Schelling’s Journal of Specula- 
tive Physics, and, comparing the printed para- 
graphs with my notes taken last Friday, try to 
persuade myself that I have understood some 
thing. Then I shall listen to another lecture by 
him on the same subject. What my experience 
will then be I can’t say; I know what it has 
been. Precisely at ten I shall run to the audi- 
torium of his ‘ Magnificence,’ the Prorector 
Voigt, and hear his lecture on Experimental 
Physics, which we call Natural Philosophy. I 
shall admire his instruments, and smile at the 
egregious absurdity of his illustrations of the 
laws of Nature, and at his attempts to draw a 
moral from his physical lessons. He may pos- 
sibly repeat his favourite hypothesis of two sorts 
of fire, male and female; or allude to his illus- 
tration of the Trinity, as shown in the creative 
or paternal, the preserving or filial, the combin- 
ing or spiritual principles of Nature. Or he 
may liken the operation of attraction and repul- 
sion in the material world to the debit and credit 
of the merchants’ cash-book. (JV. B. — These 
are all facts.) Wearied by the lecture, I shall 
perhaps hardly know what to do between eleven 
and twelve o’clock, when I shall reluctantly 
come home to a very bad dinner. Jena is fa- 
mous for its bad eating and drinking. Then I 
shall prepare myself for a lecture or two from 
Geheimer-Hofrath Loder, on Physical Anthrop- 
ology, by far the best delivered and most useful 
of the lectures I attend, I shall do my best to 
conquer my dislike of, and even disgust at, an- 
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atomical preparations, and my repugnance to 
inspect rotten carcases and smoked skeletons. 
And I expect to learn the general laws and 
structure of the human frame, as developed with 
less minuteness for general students, than he em- 
ploys on his anatomical lectures for students of 
medicine. From Loder I shall proceed to Scnel- 
ling, and hear him lecture for an hour on sthet- 
ics, or the Philosophy of Taste. In spite of the 
obscurity of a philosophy in which are combinéd 
profound abstraction and enthusiastic mysticism, 
I shall certainly be amused at particular remarks 
(however unable to comprehend the whole) in 
his development of Platonic ideas, and explana- 
tion of the philosophy veiled in the Greek my- 
thology. I may be perhaps a little touched now 
and then by his contemptuous treatment of our 
English writers, as last Wednesday I was by his 
abuse of Darwin and Locke. I may hear John- 
son called thick-skinned, and Priestley shallow. 
I may hear it insinuated that science is not to 
be expected in a country where mathematics are 
valued only as they may help to make spinning- 
jennies and machines for weaving stockings. 
After a stroll by the river-side in Paradise, I 
shall at four attend Schelling’s lecture on S 
ulative Philosophy, and I may be animated by 
the sight of more than 130 enthusiastic young 
men, eagerly listening to the exposition of a 
philosophy which in its pretensions is more as- 
piring than any publicly maintained since the 
days of Plato and his commentators — a philos- 
ophy equally opposed to the empiricism of Locke, 
the scepticism of Hume, and the critical school 
of Kant, and which is now in the sphere of Met- 
aphysics the Lord of the Ascendant. But if I 
chance to be in a prosaic mood, I may smile at 
the patience of so large an assembly listening, 
because it is the fashion, to a detail which not 
one in twenty comprehends, and which only fills 
the head with dry formulas and rhapsodical 
phraseology. At six I shall come home ex- 
hausted with attention to novelties hard to un- 
derstand; and after, pcrhaps, an unsuccessful 
attempt to pen a few English iambics in transla- 
tion of Goethe’s Tasso, I shall read in bed some 
fairy-tale, poem, or other light work.”’ 


The foregoing account of life at a Ger- 
man University sixty-seven years ago is 
doubly interesting. It enables us to under- 
stand that to professors and students alike 
the work was very exhausting. The toil 
of delivering several lectures daily must 
have been as trying as the task of listening 
to them. Very slight changes would have 
to be made in the picture were it altered so 
as to represent the daily existence of pro- 
fessors and students in Germany now. The 
reader must be warned, however, that Mr. 
Robinson was not a typical student. Not 
all those who studied at Jena then were as 
assiduous as he, if his fellow-students bore 
any resemblance to their living successors. 
German students, for the most part, are 
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quite as fond of pleasure as of study. They 
frequent the lecture-rooms as often as it is 
required of them to do so, in order to be- 
come qualified for the requisite certificate. 
It was doubtless the same at Jena in 1802. 
Indeed, Mr. Robinson records that these 
students drank beer, sang songs, and fought 
duels. He expressly protests against the 
notions current then, and not wholly ex- 
tinct now, that their lives are loose and 
their manners coarse. Nor were the duels 
any more terrible in his than in our day. 
He says that a hundred were fought in the 
course of six months without limbs being 
seriously injured or lives being lost. In- 
deed, the greatest wound inflicted is a 
slight cut or tritling scratch. ‘The student’s 
duel is but a trial of skill with naked weap- 
ons, conducted according to rules which 
render fatal consequences almost impossi- 
ble. 

Among the notable personages whose ac- 
quaintance Mr. Robinson made at Jena was 
Savigny, afterwards well known as the 
greatest of German jurists and as a profound 
writer on Roman law; Paulus, the theolo- 
gian, whose heterodoxy was quite as great, 
and his fame as well deserved, as the het- 
erodoxy and fame of Strauss; Voss, the 
translator of the Iliad; and Wolf, the dis- 
seminator of doubts as to the unity of the 
Greek epic. Of the first of these Mr. Rob- 
inson can recall nothing remarkable, except- 
ing the remark, which modern writers of 
English law have shown to be well founded, 
that an English lawyer might render great 
service to legal science by studying the 
Roman law, and showing the obligations of 
English law to it, which are more numerous 
than is generally supposed.”* 

Being at Weimar in 1804, Mr. Robinson 
made the acquaintance of Madame de Staél, 
the most distinguished woman of her day; 
an authoress whose writings were univer- 
sally read, whose talents were universally 
admired, who, at a time when good talkers 
of both sexes were to be met with in many 
a drawing-room, was renowned and envied 
on account of her marvellous conversational 

owers; whose sharp sayings were more 
dreaded by Bonaparte than a host of armed 
foes, and who was arbitrarily banished from 
France, because she refused to bridle her 
tongue at the bidding of a despot. She 
had come to Germany in order to converse 
with the men of note, and collect materials 
for a descriptive work. Naturally, the 
fame of Weimar led her to choose that 


* To the recently published edition of Reeves’s 
History of English Law, Mr. Finlason has prefixed 
an elaborate Introduction in which the correctness 
of Savigny’s remark is verified. 
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small yet brilliant “— as the temporary 
place of her abode. The most distinguished 
men were not at all eager to respond to her 
advances. Schiller and Goethe hardly con- 
cealed their dislike of the cross-examination 
to which Madame de Staél subjected them. 
Others of less note were flattered, and ready 
to serve her. However, she found it diffi- 
cult to fathom the explanations they gave 
of the different philosophical systems then 
in vogue, which she professed a desire to 
understand. It was probably in the hope 
that Mr. Robinson would help her that pm 
made his acquaintance. Whatever may 
have been the motive, the result was at- 
tained. Nor did the intimacy expire with 
the occasion which gave birth to it. On. 
the contrary, it increased in strength as 
years passed away, for Madame de Staél 
soon discovered that in Mr. Robinson she 
had an admirer who would not stoop to 
flatter her vanity, but who was alike ready 
and willing to enlighten her mental dark- 
ness. 

On his part, he was greatly pleased when 
first invited to pay her a visit. He was 
rather surprised, owing to his ignorance of 
Parisian customs, to be ushered into her 
bedroom. ‘She was sitting most deco- 
rously in bed, and writing. She had her 
night-cap on, and her face was not made up 
for the day. It was by no means a capti- 
vating spectacle, but I had a very cordiai 
reception, and two bright black eyes smiled 
benignantly on me.” She paid him the 
compliment, which was doubtless deserved, 
of saying that of all those with whom she 
had conversed he alone had enabled her to 
comprehend German philosophy. He re- 
cords his utter failure in making her feel 
the transcendent excellence of Goethe. In- 
deed, he once told her that she had never 
understood and never could understand 
that great poet. Her reply is a fine speci- 
men of French audacity tempered with 
French wit: ‘‘ Her eye flashed — she 
stretched out her fine arm, of which she 
was justly vain, and said in an emphatic 
tone: ‘ Monsieur, je comprends tout ce qui 
mérite étre compris: ce que je ne com- 
prends n’est rien.” That the accusation 
was well founded and the defence insuffi- 
cient is proved by the following example of 
her success in spoiling a fine thing. Mr. 
Robinson had repeated to her the noble 
saying of Kant: ‘* There are two things 
which, the more I contemplate them, the 
more they fill my mind with admiration — 
the starry heavens above me, and the moral 
law within me.” She sprang up, exclaim- 
ing, ‘* Ah, que cela est beau! Il faut que 
je Vécrive,’ and years after in her A 
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magne, 1 found it Frenchified thus: ‘ Car, 
comme un philosophe célébre a trés bien 
dit: Pour les cceurs sensibles, il y a deux 
choses!’” Mr. Robinson’s sole yet suffi- 
cient commentary on this is ‘‘the grave 
philosopher of KGénigsberg turned into a 
ceur sensible!” ~ 

Although Mr. Robinson made the ac- 
quaintance of so many distinguished per- 
sons, yet he did not force himself on their 
society. Indeed, he regretted in after 
years that he made so little use of his op- 
Res Instead, then, of having a 
ong string of anecdotes picked up with in- 
finite toil, and procured at some cost to 
those who were made to yield them, he has 
but a small number of sayings to record. 
Dining with Goethe, he was struck with, 
and made a note of, this remark, uttered 
after the poet has stated that he hated 
everything Oriental: ‘‘I am glad there is 
something that I hate ; for otherwise one 
is in danger of falling into the dull habit of 
literally finding all things good in their 
place, and that is destructive of all true 
feeling.” He records the impression of 
gloom cast over society by the premature 
death of Schiller, and adds that the only 
conversation with him he could recall turned 
upon an inquiry whether or not Schiller 
knew English, to which the reply was, ‘1 
have read Shakespeare in English, but on 

rinciple not much. My business in life 
is to write German, and I am convinced 
that a person cannot read much in foreign 
languages without losing that delicate tact 
in the preception of the power of words 
which is essential to good writing.” If for 
‘**read” the word ‘‘ write” had been sub- 
stituted, we should have heartily concurred 
in this remark. There is no doubt that 
the practice of writing a foreign language 
tends to vitiate style, inasmuch as our 
thoughts insensibly clothe themselves in 
foreign guise. The habit of conversation 
tends in the same direction. But reading 
is altogether different. 

An incident which occurred at a party at 
which many persons of quality were present, 
gives us a fair impression of the esteem in 
which Schiller and such as he were held by 
the courtiers of Weimar. Referring to the 
loss occasioned by Schiller’s decease, Mr. 
Robinson exclaimed, ‘+ The glory ot Weimar 
is rapidly passing away.” One of the Gen- 
tlemen of the Chamber was offended at this, 
saying angrily, ‘* All the poets might die, 
but the Court of Weimar might still re- 
main.” He was right. The poets did all 
die. The Court of Weimar still remains, 
but its very name would be unknown if 
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these despised poets had not hallowed it 
with their presence. 

As a student Mr. Robinson had a narrow 
escape from expulsion. A professor named 
E , who was unpopular among the stu- 
dents and his colleagues, committed the 
offence of delivering as his own, a lecture 
on the Roman Satirists which had been 
written by another. The book containing 
the proof of this plagiarism being put into 
the ww ln hands, he made use of it 
in a way very uncomplimentary to the Ger- 
man professor. ‘‘ As soon as the lecture 
was over, and E had left the room, I 
called out to the students, ‘ Gentlemen, I 
will read you the lecture over again,’ and be- 
gan reading. I was alittle too soon; E 
was within hearing, and rushed back to the 
room. An altercation ensued, and I was 
cited before the Prorector.” The most dis- 
tinguished of the Professors took Mr. Rob- 
inson’s part; the students naturally sided 
with him also. He forwarded a statement 
to the Senate containing his version of the 
affair, sending along with it corroboratory 
documents. The result was a victory to 
him. This goes to prove that he had 
acquired a mastery over the German tongue. 
Soon after this he had an occasion for dis- 
playing his linguistic acquirements. Jour- 
neying homewards he left Jena for Ham- 
burg in August 1805, passing through a 
part of North Germany then in possession 
of the French. Being an Englishman he 
was liable to capture and imprisonment as 
a prisoner of war. With a Peg ek ro 
ger, who was a Frenchman, he had many 
angry disputes in German. As soon as he 
had been ferried across the Elbe all danger 
of capture was over, because Hamburg had 
been declared neutral territory. When in 
the carriage again, and moving onwards, 
Mr. Robinson felt unable to repress his 
feeling of triumph, and, snapping his fingers 
at the Frenchman, exclaimed in German, 
‘*Now, sir, I am an Englishman.” The 
other did not conceal his mortification, and 
said, ‘‘ You ought to have been taken pris- 
oner for your folly in running such a risk.” 
The packet in which he sailed for England’ 
carried the news of a battle which humilia- 
ted Austria, and made the name of Bona- 
parte a word of terror throughout Europe, 
while not a few English statesmen were 
filled with consternation when they heard 
of the French having triumphed at Auster- 
litz. 

After returning home he made the ac- 

uaintance of Mrs. Barbauld, of Charlcs 

amb and his sister. It is worthy of note 
that a stanza written by Mrs. Barbauld in 
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her old age was a great favourite +with 
Wordsworth, to whom Mr. Robinson re- 

eated it. When the poet had got it by 

eart he walked up and down the room mut- 
tering, ‘‘ I am not in the habit of grudging 
people their good things, but I wish I had 
written these lines.” If for no other reason 
than this, the lines merit quotation, but 
they merit it also because they are really 
beautiful : — 
** Life! we’ve been long together 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weath- 

er: 

’ Tis hard to part when friends are dear, 

Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear : 

Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time; 
Say not good-night, but in some brighter 
clime 
Bid me good-morning.”’ 


Mr. Robinson was present at Covent 
Garden when Lamb’s farce Mr. H. was per- 
formed for the first and only time. The 
prologue was well received ; but on the dis- 
closure of the hero’s name, Hogsflesh, his 
dislike for which constituted the pivot of 
the piece, the hisses were loud and general. 
In these ‘* Lamb joined, and was probably 
the loudest hisser in the house.” 

To eke out his limited means Mr. Robin- 
son undertook some literary drudgery, 
translating from the French at a guinea and 
a half the sheet. An engagement as 
reporter for the Times afforded him more 
congenial employment. In 1807 he was 
sent to Altona as special correspondent. 
The French had then overrun the Continent. 
The crushing defeat of the Austrians at 
Austerlitz was succeeded by a victory as 
thorough over the Prussians at Jena. Den- 
mark was neutral. Whether that neutrality 
would be preserved or not was the problem 
of the day, and it was regarded with special 
interest by English statesmen. The defeat 
of the Russians at Friedland led to the con- 
clusion that the French would soon compel 
the Danes to side with them. In order to 
prevent unpleasant consequences from this, 
it was decided to capture the Danish fleet, 
an operation which our Admiral performed 
with greater ease than was exhibited by 
those of our statesmen who had to defend 
the morality of the transaction. After nar- 
row escapes from capture, Mr. Robinson 
first visited Sweden, and then returned to 
England, when his services as special cor- 
respondent were recompensed by promo- 
tion to the post of foreign editor of the 
Times. Ue did not long remain at his post. 
The Revolution in Spain in 1808 rendered 
that country for the moment the object of 
attention. What Mr. Robinson had done 
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with success on the banks of the Elbe he 
was asked to repeat on the shores of the 
Bay of Biscay. Accordingly, as the special 
correspondent of the Times he sailed on the 
23d of June 1808 for the little town of 
Corunna. 

What the correspondent thought of 
Corunna, and what he did there in his official 
capacity, interest us less than the account 
he gives of the way in which the operation 
of the naval and military services were 
conducted. The following passage shows 
that for the worst misdeeds and the most 
inexcusable shortcomings in the Crimea, 
whereof an account was given to the public 
by another distinguished correspondent of 
the Times, there were only too many pre- 
cedents : — 


‘* This I raust state as the general impression 
and result — that in the economical department 
of our campaign in Spain there was great waste 
and mismanagement, amounting to dishonesty. 
One day — came to me full of glee, and 
said, ‘I have done a good day’s work; I have 
put £50 in my pocket. C— [who was one of 
the commissariat] wanted to buy some [I am 
not sure of the commodity]. He is bound not 
to make the purchase himself, so he told me 
where I could get it, and what I was to give, 
and I have £50 for my commission.” On my 
expressing surprise he said, ‘ Oh, it is always 
done in all purchases.’ 

** Another occurrence, not dishonourable in 
its way, but still greatly to be regretted, must 
be imputed, I fear, to a very honourable man. 
Only a few days before the actual embarkation 
of the troops, there arrived from England a 
cargo of clothing, a gift from English philan- 
thropists (probably a large proportion of them 
Quakers) to the Spanish soldiers. The super- 
cargo spoke to me on his arrival, and I told him 
he must on no account unload, that every hour 
brought fugitives, that the transports were col- 
lected for the troops, which were in full retreat, 
and that if these articles were landed they 
would become, of course, the prey of the French. 
He said he would consult General Brodrick. I 
saw the supercargo next day, and he told me 
that the General had said that the safest thing 
for him to do was to carry out his instructions 
literally —land the clothes, get a receipt, and 
then whatever happened he was not to blame. 
And he acted accordingly.”” 





Of the famous battle he saw nothing. 
When the firing began he was dining in a 
hotel. He walked a mile or two out of the 
town, met carts arriving with wounded, saw 
some French prisoners, learned that the 
enemy had been driven back, and then re- 
turning, went on board the vessel prepared 
beforehand for his departure. Six months 


afterwards his connexion with the Times 
ceased. Having recorded this fact, he goes 
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on to give sketches of two of the notable 
writers for that journal. Everything relat- 
ing to the Times in its earlier days has ac- 
quired historical importance. We shall 
quote these sketches because they are reve- 
lations of what was at the time hidden in 
profound mystery : — 


** The writer of the great leaders — the flash 
articles which made a noise — was Peter Fraser, 
then a fellow of Corpus Christi, Cambridge, 
afterwards Rector of Kegworth in Leicestershire. 
He used to sit in Walter’s parlour and write his 
articles after dinner. He was never made 
known as editor or writer, and would probably 
have thought it a degradation; but he was a 
prime adviser and friend, and continued to 
write long after I had ceased to do so. He was 
a man of general ability, and when engaged for 
the Times was a powerful writer. ‘he only 
man who in a certain vehemence of declamation 
equalled, or perhaps surpassed him, was the 
author of the papers signed ‘ Vetus’ — that is 
Sterling, the father of the younger Sterling, the 
free-thinking clergyman, whose remains Julius 
Hare has published. 

**There is another person belonging to this 
period who is a character certainly worth writ- 
ing about; indeed, I have known few to be com- 
pared with him. It was on my first acquaint- 
ance with Walter that I used to notice in his 
parlour a remarkably fine old gentleman. He 
was tall, with a stately figure and handsome 
face. He did not appear to work much with 
his pen, but was chiefly a consulting man. 
When Walter was away he used to be more at 
the office, and to decide in the dernier ressort. 
His name was W. Combe. It was not till after 
I had left the office that I learned what I shall 
now relate. At this time, and until the end of 
his life, he was an inhabitant of the King’s 
Bench Prison, and when he came to Printing- 
House Square it was only by virtue of a day- 
rule. I believe that Walter offered to release 
him from prison by paying his debts. This 
he would not permit, as he did not acknowledge 
the equity of the claim for which he suffered 
imprisonment. He preferred living on an allow- 
ance from Walter, and was, he said, perfectly 
happy. He used to be attended by a young 
man who was a sort of half-servant, half-com- 
panion. Combe had been for many years of his 
life a man of letters, and wrote books anony- 
mously. Some of these acquired a great tempo- 
rary popularity. One at least, utterly worth- 
less, was for a time, by the aid of prints as 
worthless as the text, to be seen everywhere — 
now only in old circulating libraries. This is 
The Travels of Dr. Syntax in search of the 
Picturesque.’’ 


In 1809 Mr. Robinson resolved to qualify 
himself for being called to the Bar. His 


legal studies did not hinder him from culti- 
vating literature, and keeping up close in- 
timacy with the notable men of the time. 
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Henceforth his diary is filled with notes of 
his reading and critiques upon books, with 
statements of the way in which he passed 
his evenings, and records of the conversa- 
tions which impressed him. With Lamb, 
Southey, Hazlitt, Coleridge, and Words- 
worth, he was on the most familiar footing, 
visiting or corresponding with them. His 
account of Coleridge is full and instructive. 
Page after page might be filled with ex- 
tracts of extreme value. As we cannot 
quote more than a few fragments, we shall 
endeavour to select some of the shorter and 
more striking passages. 

Speaking of Hume, whose preference for 
the works of French writers of tragedy 
over those of Shakespeare was marked, 
Coleridge said that ‘‘ Hume comprehended 
as much of Shakespeare as an apothecary’s 
phial would, placed under the falls of Ni- 
agara.” Milton he regarded as ‘‘ a most de- 
termined aristocrat, an enemy to popular 
elections, and he would have been most 
decidedly hostile to the Jacobins of the 
present day. He would have thought ow 
popular freedom excessive. He was of 
opinion that the government belonged to 
the wise, and he thought the people fools.” 
** Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Dying” he affirmed, 
‘*is a perfect poem, and in all its particulars, 
even the rhythm, may be compared with 
Young’s Night Thoughts.” 

A criticism of Charles Lamb on Col- 
eridge and Wordsworth is noteworthy. To 
the surprise of Mr. Robinson, ‘*‘ Lamb as- 
serted the former to be the greater poet. 
He preferred The Ancient Mariner to 
anything Wordsworth had written. He 
thought the latter too apt to force his own 
individual feelings on the reader, instead 
of, like Shakespeare, entering fully into 
the feelings of others.” 

Of Southey, Coleridge once said that he 
was not able to appreciate Spanish poetry. 
‘*He wanted modifying power: he was a 
jewel-setter— whatever he found to his 
taste he formed it into, or made it into, the 
ornament of a story.” 

As is well known, Coleridge delivered 
many lectures, of which but few, and these 
very imperfect, specimens are extant. Fre- 
quent references are made to these in this 
Diary, and some extracts are given. What 
sort of a lecturer the poet was, the follow- 
ing remarks, which occur in a letter to Mrs. 
Clarkson, very cleariy show : — 


**As evidences of splendid talent, original 
thought, and great powers of expression and 
fancy, they are all his admirers can wish; but 
as a discharge of his undertaking, a fulfilment 
of his promise to the public, they give his friends 
great uneasiness, As you express it, ‘an en- 
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chanter’s spell seems to be upon him,’ which 
takes from him the power of treating upon the 
only subject his hearers are anxious he should 
consider, while it leaves him infinite ability to 
riot and run wild on a variety of moral and re- 
ligious themes. In his sixth lecture he was, by 
advertisement, to speak of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 
and Shakespeare’s females; unhappily, some 
demon whispered the name of Lancaster in his 
ear, and we had in one evening an attack on the 
poor Quaker, a defence of boarding-school flog- 
ging, a parallel between the ages of Elizabeth 
and Charles, a defence of what is untruly called 
unpoetic language, an account of the different 
languages of Europe, and a vindication of Shake- 
speare against the imputation of grossness ! ! !’’ 


What wonder that Coleridge’s contempo- 
raries misunderstood him! How could the 
ordinary mortal, who, seeing an advertise- 
ment that a lecture was tobe delivered on 
** Romeo and Juliet,” went to hear it in the 
hope of being told something about the 
tragedy, help feeling surprise, mingled with 
anger, at the audacity of the lecturer in 
wholly disregarding his text, not even re- 
ferring to it incidentally, and pouring forth 
a series of comments on things in general ? 
It is well to bear this in mind when reading 
of the comparative unpopularity of Col- 
eridge during his lifetime. A great man is 
not bound to stoop in order to conciliate 
the good-will of the prejudiced and unin- 
formed; but he is merely discharging his 
duty when he keeps his promise, and acts 
with consistency. It is curious that in one 
respect two men so dissimilar as Coleridge 
and Byron should have had much in com- 
mon. They both ostentatiously disregarded 
the opinion of the public, and both suffered 
in consequence. These freaks of genius 
contemporaries rarely pardon. 

After a hesitation extending over nearly 
thirteen years, Mr. Robinson finally deter- 
mined to make the Bar his profession, and 
to cease attempting to add to his income by 
the pursuit of literature. He confesses that 
his literary ventures were failures. One of 
these was a translation of a German fairy tale 
by Anton Wall, and of some extracts from 
the writings of Jean Paul Richter, an au- 
thor then unknown to fame in England. 
This volume was published in 1811. Col- 
eridge and Charles Lamb praised it. The 
translator states that, as far as he knew, the 
book was never reviewed, and that it 
yielded him no credit. Commenting on 


this he sensibly remarks: ‘‘ Perhaps, hap- 
pily, for it was the failure of my attempt to 
gain distinction by writing that made me 
willing to devote myself honestly to the 
law, 2nd so saved me from the mortification 
that follows a little literary success, by 
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which many men of inferior faculties, like 
myself, have been betrayed into an unwise 
adoption of literature as a profession, which, 
after this year, I never once thought of.” 
Now that the subject of Church Estab- 
lishments is the topic of the day, the follow- 
ing anecdote of Thurlow, and declaration 
by Wordsworth, will be read with interest. 
Meeting Dr. Rees, the editor of the Ency- 
clopedia which bears his name, at one of 
Messrs. Longman and Co.’s literary par- 
ties, Mr. Robinson heard him relate ‘*‘ that 
when, in 1788, Beaufoy made his famous 
attempt to obtain the repeal of the Corpor- 
ation and Test Act, a deputation waited on 
the Lord Chancellor Thurlow to obtain 
his support. The deputies were Drs. 
Kippis, Palmer (of Hackney), and Rees. 
The Chancellor heard them very civilly, 
and then said: ‘‘Gentlemen, I’m against 
you, by G—. I am for the Established 
Church, d—n me! Not that I have any 
more regard for the Established Churer, 
than for any other Church, but because it is 
established. And if you ean get your d—d 
religion established, I'll be for that too!’” 
This declaration is at all events a candid 
if rather too strong expression of individual 
opinion. There are those who shrink from 
using Thurlow’s language who employ his 
stye of arguing. Indeed, Wordsworth 
acted thus when, in 1812 he ‘earnestly 
defended the Church Establishment. He 
even said he would shed his blood for 
it. Nor was he disconcerted by a laugh 
raised against him on account of his having 
before confessed that he knew not when he 
had been in a church in his own country. 
‘* All our ministers are so vile,” said he. 
The mischief of allowing the clergy to de- 
pend on the caprice of the multitude he 
thought more than outweighed all the evils 
of an Establishment. The illogical char- 
acter of these remarks is obvious. Under 
the existing system, the clergymen were 
‘*so vile,” according to Wordsworth, that 
he abstained from church-going, yet he 
would shed his blood for a Church-establish- 
ment of which this was the alleged conse- 
quence. On this subject the poet reasoned 
with as little force as he did on that of con- 
structing railways through the Lake dis- 
trict. In both cases his arguments were 
simple prejudices. 
his Diarr contains numerous examples 
of the morbid dogmatism of Wordsworth. 
Few men of genius had a higher opinion of 
themselves than he had. There was some- 
thing sublime in his egotism. Here are two 
specimens of it, which tally with what others 
have related: — During a walk with Mr. 
Robinson in 1812, ‘‘he spoke of his own 
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poems with the just feeling of confidence 
which a sense of his own excellence gives 
him.” ‘* He is persuaded that if men are 
to become better and wiser, the poems will 
sooner or later make their way. But if we 
are to perish, and society is not to advance 
in civilization, ‘it would be,’ said he, 
‘ wretched selfishness to deplore the want 
of any personal reputation.’ The appro- 
bation he has met with from some superior 
persons compensates for the loss of popu- 
larity, though no man has completely under- 
stood him, not excepting Coleridge, who is 
not happy enough to enter into his feelings. 
‘Iam myself,’ said Wordsworth, ‘one of 
the happiest of men, and no man who does 
not partake of that happiness, who lives a 
life of constant bustle, and whose felicity 
depends on the opinions of others, can pos- 
sibly comprehend the best of my poems.’ 
I urged an excuse for those who can really 
enjoy the better pieces, and who are yet of- 
fended by a language they have by early 
instruction been taught to consider unpoeti- 
cal, and Wordsworth seemed to tolerate 
this class, and to allow that his admirers 
should undergo a sort of education to his 
works.” Not long after this, ‘* speaking 
of his own poems, he said he valued them 
ee aged as being @ new power in the 
iterary world.” 

As a test of Mr. Robinson’s taste respect- 
ing works of fiction, we may cite his opinion 
of Waverley, the book which made the year 
1815 as memorable in the history of novels 
as the battle of Waterloo did in the annals 
of war. On the whole, his opinion, written 
when he was fresh from the perusal of the 
work, is a proof of his sagacity as a critic. 
It begins with this sentence : — ‘* The writer 
has united to the ordinary qualities of prose 
fiction excellences of an unusual kind.” 
Then follows a brief analysis of the plot. 
The remark is made that ‘‘ the author's 
sense of the romantic and picturesque in 
nature is not so delicate, or his execution 
so powerful, as Mrs. Radcliffe’s, but his 
paintings of men and manners are more 
valuable.” The concluding sentence is: 
‘* There is more than the usual portion of 
good sense in this book, which may enjoy, 
a not immortality, at least a long 
ife.” 

A greater test of Mr. Robinson's critical 
power is furnished by his remarks on the 
poems of Keats. Having mentioned the 
fact of his reading them, he adds, the Hy- 

erion is ‘‘ really a piece of great promise. 
There are a force, wildness, and originality 
in the works of this young poet, which, if 
his perilous journey to Italy does not des- 
troy him, promise to place him at the head 
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of the next genetation of poets.” Again, 
‘*I am greatly mistaken it Keats do not 
very soon take a high place among our 
oets.” 

After Mr. Robinson began to practise as 
a barrister, his personal history is com- 
paratively tame. He attended court, he 
went circuit ; what is less common, he got 
a good deal of business, and earned a com- 
fortable income. His professional duties 
did not intewfere with his private pleasures. 
He corresponded with his friends, visited 
them, kept himself abreast of the literature 
of the day, and led not only a busy, but 
an enviable life. During the vacations he 
made trips to the Lakes, where he held in- 
structive converse with Wordsworth; he 
made tours in France, Germany, and Italy, 
sometimes alone, sometimes in the company 
of Wordsworth or Southey. The narratives 
of these journeys are extremely readable 
There is hardly anything in them about eat- 
ing and drinking, hotels or conveyances. 
But of instructive conversations and shrewd 
comments, of curious meetings, and telling 
remarks on persons and scenery, there is 
large store. To give the most cursory ac- 
count of these things is hardly possible 
within reasonable limits. Nor can a tithe 
of the anecdotes, which are at once novel 
and memorable, be quoted. At the sacri- 
fice, then, of much that we should gladly 
place before our readers, we must pass 
rapidly over the remaining pages of this 
work, merely pausing at long intervals to 
reproduce some pointed and valuable saying 
to serve as an addition to the illustrations 
given rather of the general richness of the 
harvest than of the precise amount and 
worth of the yield. 

Meeting Macaulay for the first time in 
1826, Mr. Robinson characterized him as 
‘*one of the most promising of the rising 
generation I have seen for some time.” 
‘*He has a good face, —not the delicate 
features of a man of genius and sensibility, 
but the strong lines and well-knit limbs of 
a man sturdy in body and mind. Ver 
eloquent and cheerful. Overtflowing with 
words, and not poor in thought. Liberal 
in opinion, but no radical. He seems a 
correct as well as a full man. He showed a 
minute knowledge of subjects not intro- 
duced by himself.” 

During a sojourn in Italy Mr. Robinson 
became acquainted with one of the Italian 
friends of Queen Caroline. This was the 
Marchioness Sacrati. She went to England 
at the Queen’s request as a witness in her 
favour, but she was not summoned to give 
evidence at the trial. The Marchioness’s 


opinion was that the Queen was innocent, 
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that her manners were coarse, and that her 
sanity was doubtful. Interrogated as to 
whether she had seen Brougham, she re- 
plied, ‘‘ Oh, yes! That Monsieur Brog-gam 
was a grand coquin.” ‘‘Take care, Ma- 
dame, what you say; he is now Chancel- 
lor.” ‘* N’importe ; c’est un grand coquin.” 
‘‘What makes you use such strong lan- 
guage?” ‘* Because, to answer the pur- 
poses of his ambition, he forced the Queen 
to come to England.” ‘‘Indeed!” ‘The 
Queen told me so; and Lady Hamilton con- 
firmed it. I said to her, when I first saw 
her, ‘ Why are you here?’ She said, ‘My 
lawyer made me come. I saw him at St. 
Omer, and I asked him whether I should go 
to England. He said, ‘‘ If you are con- 
scious of your innocence you must go. If 
you are aware of weaknesses, keep away.”’ 

“he Marchioness raised her voice and said, 
‘** Monsieur, quelle femme, méme du bas 
peuple, avouera 4 son avocat qu’elle a des 
foiblesses ? C’était un traitre ce Monsieur 
Brog-gam.” 

«*T also asked her whether she knew of 
the other lawyer, Monsieur Denman. The 
change in her tone was very remarkable, 
and gave credibility to all she said. She 
clasped her hands, and exclaimed, in a tone 
of admiration, ‘ O, c’était un ange, ce Mon- 
sieur Denman. II n’a jamais douté de 
Vinnocence de la reine.’” 

We quote the foregoing passages for a 
twofold reason. They are curious in them- 
selves, and will probably be cited hereafter 
as valuable contemporary testimony. But 
they are misleading as far as Brougham is 
concerned. He had many sins to answer 
for, but that of compelling the Queen to 
visit England was not one of them. Yet 
he is generally believed to have been the 
instigator of this step. Probably owing to 
the circumstance that Mr. Robinson was in 
the habit of repeating the words of the 
Marchioness Sacrati in society, the notion 
itself may have thereby not only have 
obtained currency, but have also been 
accepted as well founded. Although quite 
ready to retail whatever was damaging to 
Brougham, Lord Campbell yet treated this 
topic with impartiality and truthfulness. 
Miss Martineau, whose severity is that of a 
critic, not the envious and impotent rival, 
has unfortunately written in her memoir as 
if she gave credit to the insinuation.* That 
the Marchioness told Mr. Robinson what 
Queen Caroline told her is doubtless true. 
But, then, there is an inseparable objection 
to placing implicit reliance on every state- 

* «« He went to meet and escort her on the Con- 
tinent.” Biographical Sketches. By Harriet Mar- 
tineau. P. 169. 
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ment made by the Queen. Her innocence 
may admit of controversy, but as to her 
veracity there can hardly be two opinions. 
In this case, there is documentary evidence 
of an unimpeachable kind to prove that in 
leaving St. Omer and journeying to Eng- 
land, the Queen acted against the advice of 
her Attorney-General, and that she took her 
departure before he was even aware of her 
resolve to undertake the journey at all haz- 
ards. The truth was, that Brougham did 
not possess the influence over her which he 
supposed himself to have. She followed 
the dictates of her self-will. When the re- 
sult was disastrous she had no hesitation in 
imputing the blame to others, and she had 
no difficulty in persuading biassed friends 
to believe that she spoke the truth.* 

An interest of a different kind attaches 
to the notices of two men whose acquain- 
tance Mr. Robinson made in 1832, and of 
whom he then wrote as follows. The first 
of these, Carlyle, he characterizes as ‘‘a 
deep-thinking German scholar, a character, 
and a singular compound. His voice and 
manner, and even the style of his conversa- 
tion, are those of a religious zealot, and he 
keeps up that character in his declamation 
against the anti-religious. And yet, if not 
the god of his idolatry, he has ‘at least a 
priest and prophet of his Church in Goethe, 
of whose profound wisdom he speaks like 
an enthusiast. But for him, Carlyle says 
he should not now be alive. He owes 
everything tohim! But in strange union 
with auch idolatry is his admiration of Buon- 
aparte. Another object of his eulogy is — 
Cobbett, whom he praises for his humanity 
and love of the poor! Singular, and even 
whimsical, combinations of love and rev- 
erence these.” 

The second of these bears a name as 
widely renowned as that of Carlyle, and ex- 
ercises an influence over the thoughts of 
mankind such as few living writers can 
rival, and who, even when a young man, 
gave expression to his opinions with that 
boldness which is his distinguishing merit 
in mature years: ‘* We were joined by John 
Mill, certainly a young man of great talent. 
He is deeply read in French polities, 
and spoke judiciously enough about them, 
bating his, to me, unmeaning praise of 
Robespierre for his incomparable talents as 
a speaker — being an irresistible orator — 
and the respect he avowed for the virtues 
of Mirabeau.” 

In another place Mr. Robinson writes: 


* For an authentic statement of this i t: 
pe = _ of ~ Caroliue and rs atc 
ugham, see Yonge’s Lit iver- 
peel, vel, i chaper 4 Ot Lor 
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“‘ Met to-day, the one man living in Flor- 
ence whom I was anxious to know. This 
was Walter Savage Landor, a man of un- 
questionable genius, but very questionable 
good sense; or, rather, one of those un- 
manageable men,— 


‘blest with huge stores of wit, 
Who want as much again to manage it.’ ”’ 


Passing over many pages, we pause only 
for a moment to note that Miss Wordsworth 
said Coleridge once likened a steam engine 
to ‘‘a giant with one idea.” Let us here 
add to the opinions given of many great 
Englishmen and Germans, that which is 
given of a great American writer. 1na let- 
ter written to his brother in 1848, Mr. Rob- 
inson says :— 


‘*I heard Emerson’s first lecture ‘On the 
Laws of Thought; ’ one of those rhapsodical ex- 
ercises of mind, like Coleridge’s in his Tadle- 
Talk, and Carlyle’s in his Lectures, which 
leave a dreamy sense of pleasure, not easy to 
analyze an account of. I can do no 
better than tell you what Harriet Martineau 
says about him, which, I think, admirably de- 
scribes the character of his mind: ‘Heisa 
man so sui generis, that I do not wonder at his 
not being apprehended till he is seen. His in- 
fluence is of a curious sort. There is a vague 
nobleness and thorough sweetness about him, 
which move people to their very depths, without 
their being able to explain why. The logicians 
have an incessant triumph over him, but their 
triumph is of no avail. He conquers mind as 
well as hearts, wherever he goes; and without 
convincing anybody’s reason of any one thing, 
exalts their reason, and makes their minds worth 
more than they ever were before.” ’’ 


Ten years after the date of this letter, 
and when Mr. Robinson had become an oc- 
togenarian, he made the following entry in 
the album of a friend :— ‘‘ Were this my 
last hour (and that of an octogenarian can- 
not be far off), I would thank God for per- 
mitting me to behold so much of the excel- 
lence conferred on individuals. Of women, 
I saw the type of her heroic greatness in 
the person of Mrs. Siddons; of her fascina- 
tions, in Mrs. Jordan and Mdlle. Mars. I 
listened with rapture to the dreamy mono- 
logues of Coleridge — ‘that old man elo- 
quent ;’ I travelled with Wordsworth, the 
greatest of our lyrico-philosophical poets ; 
I relished the wit and pathos of Charles 
Lamb; I conversed freely with Goethe at 
his own table, beyond all competition the 
‘supreme genius of his age and country. 
He acknowledged his obligations only to 
Shakespeare, Spinoza, and Linnezus, as 
Wordsworth, when he resolved to be a poet, 
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feared competition only with Chaucer, 
Spenser, Seakespeare, and Milton.” 

His latter years were free from the draw- 
backs which generally accompany and em- 
bitter those whose span of life is unusually 
protracted. Almost to the last hour he 
could take walking exercise, converse with 
his friends on the topics of the day, peruse 
the works of his favourite authors, and make 
regular entries in his diary. Perhaps no 
man who had attained the age of ninety-one 
has ever retained his faculties so well as 
did Mr. Robinson. His handwriting was 
firm and legible. But afew days before 
his death he wrote a letter of condolence to 
his friend the Rev. Harry Jones, whose 
mother had been taken away. This letter 
is notable as much for the circumstances 
under which it was composed, as for the 
character of its contents. We shall fitly 
end our extracts by quoting half of it :— 


**You are much more to be envied for the 
recollection of such a mother as you had, than 
pitied for the grief at her loss. The one is alle- 
viated by everything that brings her back to 
your mind — the other isimperishable. I speak 
from experience. I had an excellent mother, 
although she was uneducated, and was not to be 
compared for a moment with yours in intellect- 
ual attainments, She died at Bath of a cancer, 
anno 1792, and her memory is as fresh as ever. 
I am not conscious of any habit or fixed thought 
at all respectable, which I do not trace to her in- 
fluence and suggestion. Petty incidents, which 
have lain dormant for generations, J may say, 
spring up in that mysterious thing — the hu- 
man mind. One of these started up to-day. 

*¢ When I was about twelve, [ teased her to 
let me go to the Buryfair play, and see ‘ Don 
Juan,’ which contained a view of hell. She 
steadfastly refused. ‘No, my dear,’ she said, 
*you shall not go to see the Infidel Destroyed. 
If it had been to see the Infidel Reclaimed, it 
would have given me pleasure to let you go.’ ’” 


The letter from which the foregoing ex- 
tract is made was written on the 4th of Jan- 
uary 1867. On the last day of that month 
Mr. Robinson made the concluding entry 
in his Diary. The last sentence is unfin- 
ished, and the words are added, ‘‘ But I 
feel incapable to go on.” Two days after- 
wards his illness alarmed his friends. On 
the evening of the 5th of February, after a 
few hours of insensibility, he quietly 
breathed bis last. 

Before taking leave of a Diary, which 
will doubtless become a favourite book with 
the lovers of our best literature, let us 
briefly indicate the character of its author 
as manifested in its pages, and as exhibited 
in his life. 

It is impossible to resist the impression 
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that Mr. Robinson had much in common 


with Boswell. They both set up for their 
ardent worship men whom they regarded 
as matchless heroes. To Boswell, Dr. 
Johnson was a literary Jupiter. In his 
eyes, wisdom was incarnated in the person 
of the burly, pompous, dogmatic, and proud 
lexicographer. Less narrow in his tastes, 
and more accurate in his judgment, Mr. 
Robinson selected, from among the celebri- 
ties of his generation, Goethe and Words- 
worth as the two men who were deposita- 
ries of the sacred fire. To their weaknesses 
he was not blind, but he was most consid- 
erate of their short-comings. Nothing gave 
him greater pleasure than to spread abroad 
their fame. During his life-time he suc- 
ceeded in persuading many Germans to 
read the poems of Wordsworth, and in in- 
ducing many Englishmen to recognize the 
genius of Goethe. His Diary will continue 
the work. It will enable thousands to ap- 
preciate both these poets more highly than 
formerly, by enabling them to understand 
them better. 

ro et despite many points of resemblance, 
M4. Robinson and Boswell were in essen- 
tials the antipodes of each other. Shrewd 
and sensible as Boswell undoubtedly was, 
he had in him an element of the buffoon. 
Ile was as happy to be made a show of 
himself, as to exhibit the excellences of his 
mind’s idol. If he had not been extremely 
vain he would never have written a Life 
which will keep alive the memory of one 
who would otherwise have been wholly 
neglected by succeeding generations. But 
there was no screw loose in the character 
of Mr. Robinson. A clear head and a log- 
ical intellect kept him from committing any 
gross mistake owing to the intensity of his 
admiration for certain men. He was com- 
petent to judge of their quality. He did 
not hesitate to point out a blunder in a 
poem by Wordsworth, nor to admit that 
Goethe had made mistakes. He was a 
hero-worshipper, but no idolater. 

Mr. Robinson lived to a better purpose 
than merely reading poetry and collecting 
anecdotes. [is love of liberty was as pro- 
found as was his admiration of the beautiful 
in verse and prose. As a Dissenter he had 
experienced the deadening effects of intol- 
erance. His efforts were naturally directed 
towards emancipating his brethren in the 
faith from the disabilities under which they 
pined. It was not till the middle of his life 
that he took up this work in earnest. In 
early manhood his religious opinions were 
luke-warm. As late as the age of forty, he 
wrote: ‘* Though I am not religious myself, 
I have great respect for a conduct which 
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proceeds from a sense of duty, and is under 
the influence of religious feelings.” After. 
wards, a reaction took place: he passed 
from the calm of indifference to the vehem- 
ence of conviction, and, formerly profes- 
sing himself a Unitarian, became one of the 
champions of his sect. Thinking that Dis- 
senters should have the means of education 
within their reach, he actively co-operated 
with the founders of the London University. 
Believing that a training-school for Unitari- 
ans was desirable, he helped to found 
University Hall. He founded the Flaxman 
Gallery, which is not only one of the great 
attractions of University College, but is 
also the most splendid monument by which 
the genius of the great English sculptor 
could be honoured and perpetuated. To 
the end of his life the promotion of the in- 
terests of these places of education was 
pursued by him with untiring energy. His 
greatest political triumph was the passing 
of the Act relating to Dissenters’ Chapels, 
an Act of which he was. the energetic pro- 
moter and zealous advocate, and of which 
the effect was to extend to Unitarians the 
legal protection enjoyed by other Dissen- 
ters. 

While the religious body of which Mr. 
Robinson was a member has the greatest 
cause to cherish his memory, his name and 
his good deeds will not fail to make a last- 
ing impression on the public at large, when 
this Diary is in their hands, and its contents 
in their minds. Those who look back with 
pleasure to the time when they heard from 
the eloquent lips of the writer of the Diary 
many of the neatly-phrased stories and 
pithy anecdotes with which it is filled, will 
peruse it with the greater delight because 
the printed page, while recalling to their 
minds the image of the departed, is rich in 
materials wherewith to form an estimate of 
his disposition and talents, even more hon- 
ourable and lofty than the flattering esti- 
mate which, during his lifetime, they had 
formed and cherished. It is a work to 
which no review can do full justice. In 
order to be thoroughly appreciated it must 
be read from beginning to end. The three 
volumes which compose it are large. Up- 
wards of fifteen hundred pages are con- 
tained in them, yet there are few pages 
which the most exacting critic will desire to 
cancel, and there is not one which the sen- 
sible reader will pronounce to be dull, No 
small portion of the pleasure with which 
they will be read is owing to the care and 
discrimination with which the work has 
been edited. Dr. Sadler had at his dis- 
posal manuscripts of which but the thirtieth 
part has now been printed and given to the 
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world. Additions and corrections may 
heighten the interest and increase the utili- 
ty of a subsequent edition of this Diary. 
Still, we cannot more truthfully characterize 
and more justly commend the volumes 
before us than by pronouncing them invalu- 
able to every student of English literature, 
and indispensable additions to every well- 
selected and really precious collection of 
English books. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE EVER-WIDENING WORLD OF STARS. 


By Ricuarp A. Proctor, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
Author of ‘Saturn and its System,’ &c. &c. 


As the science of astronomy has advanced, 
the ideas men have formed respecting the 
extent of the universe have gradually be- 
come more and more enlarged. In far-off 
times, when astronomers were content to 
judge of the conformation of the universe by 
the appearances directly | ance pa to their 
contemplation, the ideas formed respecting 
the celestial bodies were singularly homely. 
We read that Theophrastus looked upon 
the Milky Way as the fastening of the stel- 
lar hemispheres, which are so ‘* carelessly 
knitted together, that the fiery heavens be- 
yond them can be seen through the spaces.” 
Anaximenes believed the heavens to be made 
of a kind of fine earthenware, and that the 
stars are the heads of nails driven through 
the domed vault formed of this material. 
And even Lucretius, whose views of nature 
were so noble, has referred without disap- 
proval to the bizarre theory of Xenophanes 
that the stars are fiery clouds collected in 
the upper regions of wir. 

While the Ptolemaic system of astronomy 
was accepted there were no means of form- 
ing any trustworthy views respecting the 
extent of the stellar universe. If the earth 
were ever at rest we could never know how 
far the stars are from us; and therefore the 
old astronomers were free to invent what- 
ever theories they pleased as to the scale on 
which the sidereal scheme is constructed- 
It was only when the earth was set free by 
Copernicus from the imaginary chains which 
had been conceived as holding it in the cen- 
tre of the universe that it became possible 
to form any conception of the distances at 
which the stars lie from us. Indeed Tycho 
Brahé immediately pointed this out as an 
overwhelming objection against the new 
theory. ‘‘ Are we to suppose,” he argued, 
‘*that the stars are placed at such enormous 
distances from us as to seem wholly un- 





Gomes in position, while the earth sweeps 
round the sun in an orbit millions of miles 
in diameter? If this amazing theory were 
true, the stars would be hundreds of' mil- 
lions of miles from us, a view which is 
utterly monstrous and incredible. 

But strange as this new view appeared, 
it gradually gained ground. It became 
presently so well established that when Cas- 
sini discovered that the earth travels ina 
much wider orbit than Tycho Brahé had 
supposed — so that the stars were at once 
thrown many hundreds of millions of miles 
farther from us — astronomers still held to 
the new order of things. ‘‘ With Briarean 
arms,” as Humboldt has described their 
labours, the fellow-workers of Cassini thrust 
farther and farther away the ‘* heaven of 
the fixed stars,” until the immensity of the 
universe grew so great beneath their la- 
bours, that new modes of expressing its di- 
mensions had to be adopted. They were 
not satisfied with the obvious circumstance 
that the stars seem to remain unchanged in 
position as the earth sweeps round the sun. 

‘hey tested this apparent fixity of position 
with instruments of greater and greater 
power,— yet always with the same result. 
‘They made observations ten, twenty, even 
fifty times more exact than Tycho Brahé’s, 
and the fact that they still detected no change 
of position signified nothing less than that the 
universe of the fixed stars is ten, twenty, 
even fifty times farther from us than Tycho 
Brahé had imagined. 

Thus when Sir W. Herschel began the 
noble series of researches amid the stellar 
depths which has rendered his name _ illus- 
trious, the world of stars was already one 
of inconceivably enormous extent. Yet so 
widely did he increase our appreciation of 
the vastness of the universe, that it has 
been thought no exaggeration to say of 
him, that ‘‘he broke through the barriers 
of the heavens.” Czlorum perrupit claus- 
tra,” says his monument at Upton, and 
every student of astronomy who has care- 
fully examined Herschel’s labours, under- 
stands the justice of the expression. For 
consider what Herschel did. When he be- 
gan his survey of the heavens, astronomers 
had proved indeed that the nearest of the 
fixed stars lie at enormous distances from 
us, and some of the more advanced thinkers 
had begun to form noble speculations re- 
specting the relations of the stars which lie 
beyond the sphere of those visible to us. 
But it was reserved for Sir W. Ilerschel to 
apply exact observations to the unseen star- 
systems. He literally gauged the celestial 
depths. With a telescope whose light- 
gathering power probably catcuded the 
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range of vision to about eight hundred times 
its natural limit, he swept every part of the 
northern heavens. He estimated the depth 
of the system of stars in every direction by 
a simple and natural process. For, like all 
great thinkers, he struck out modes of in- 
quiry which, the moment they were present- 
ed to the world, seemed so obvious, that 
the wonder was how they could have re- 
mained so long undetected. He said that 
precisely as the quantity of water passed 
through by the sailor’s lead-line marks: the 
depth of the sea, so the number of stars which 
can be seen when a telescope of given power 
is turned towards any part of the heavens is a 
measure of the deph of the sidereal system 
in that direction. In individual cases, in- 
deed, the law may not be true, just as the 
sailor’s lead-line may light on the peak of 
some sunken rock, and so give no true 
measure of the general depth of the sea in 
the neighbourhood. But when the average 
of a great number of sush ‘* star-guagings ” 
is taken, then we may feel tolerably certain 
that on applying the simple rule devised by 
Herschel we shall form no inaccurate esti- 
mates of our system's extent in any direc- 
tion. 

Thence arose his great theory of the stel- 
lar system. He showed that our sun is but 
one of an immense number of suns, distri- 
buted in a region of space resembling a 
cloven dise in figure. When we look along 
the thickness of the dise we see the enor- 
mous beds of stars, which lie round us 
in that direction as a cloud of milky light, 
which so comes to form a cloven ring round 
the heavens. But when we look out towards 
the sides of the disc, where the stars are 
less profusely scattered, we see between 
them the black background of the sky. 

Then Herschel extended his researches 
to those strange objects called the nebule. 
He showed that where astronomers had 
reckoned tens of these objects there were 
in reality thousands. And he found that a 
large proportion of the nebule can be re- 
solved into stars. He held that these, there- 
fore, may be looked upon as external uni- 
verses, resembling that great system of stars 
of which our sun is a member. We need 
not, at this point, dwell upon the distine- 
tion which Herschel drew between nebule 
of this sort, and those objects which he held 
(and as we now know, justly) to be true 
clouds, formed of some vaporous substance, 
of the actual nature of which he forbore to 
express an opinion. Let it suffice to remark 
that in whatever mode those vaporous 
nebule might be supposed to be formed, 
it was clear to Herschel that they cannot be 
held to lie necessarily beyond the system of 
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the fixed stars, as he held to be certainly 
the case with the stellar nebule. 

Since Herschel’s day a multitude of im- 
portant discoveries have been made. His 
son, the present Sir John Herschel, carried 
the system of star-gaugings over the south- 
ern heavens, having first trained himself for 
the work by verifying Sir William’s northern 
star-gaugings. The eminent astronomer 
Struve and others have applied a series of 
tests to the basis of Herschel’s theory of 
the universe. Increased telescopic power 
has been applied to the examination of the 
nebule. And lastly, a mode of research 
more wonderful than the boldest pioneers 
of science had ventured to hope for has 
been applied to determine what the stars 
and nebule really are, nay even the very 
elements of which they are constituted. 

Therefore we stand in a position so far 
in advance of that to which it was in Her- 
schel’s power to attain, that the attempt to 
modify his theories need no longer be 
thought to savour of undue boldness. Half 
a century does not pass without bringing a 
vast extension of knowledge, and certainly 
the last half-century has been no exception 
to this rule; insomuch that could the great 
astronomer take his place again among us, 
and become cognizant of the vast strides 
which his favourite science has made since 
he left us, he would be the first to point out 
that many of his views required to be modi- 
fied or even to be wholly abandoned. 

For inatance, let us consider the meaning 
of the following observation made by the 
younger Herschel. While ‘‘ sweeping” the 
southern heavens, this eminent astronomer 
noticed occasionally the existence of faint 
outlying streamers belonging to the Milky 
Way, yet not only irresolvable into stars, 
but so exceedingly distant that he could 
scarcely speak of them as really visible. 
He was sensible of their existence, but 
when the eye was turned directly upon 
them they vanished, insomuch that, he says, 
‘*the idea of illusion has repeatedly arisen 
subsequently,” yet when he came to map 
down the places where these phantom star- 
streams had been detected, he found that 
they formed regular branches of the galactic 
system. 

Now these outlying star-streams prove 
first of all that the star-system is not disc- 
shaped, but spiral in figure. Between the 
stars which form the ordinary streams of 
the Milky Way, and those which form the 
phantom streams there must lie regions ia 
which stars are either altogether wanting or 
strewn with much less profusion than in 
either the nearer or the farther stream. 

But this is not the only nor the chief con- 
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clusion which may be drawn from the exist- 
ence of the almost evanescent star-streams. 
According to Herschel’s views the stars 
which compose those streams are only faint 
through enormity of distance. They may 
be as large as our sun, many of them per 
haps far larger. And between them there 
may yawn distances as large as those which 
separate us from Arcturus or Aldebaran. 
Now this being so, the out-lying parts of 
our own sidereal system being removed so 
far from us as to be all but evanescent in 
Herschel’s splendid reflector —how much 
greater ought to be the faintness of the 
sidereal systems which lie outside ours! If 
the nebule are really such systems, and 
made up of suns like our own, then not 
only ought Herschel’s great reflector to fail 
in rendering them visible, but even Lord 
Rosse’s noble mirror would require to be 
increased a hundredfold in power before we 
could see them. For clearly the nebule, 
which appear as mere tiny specks upon the 
vault of heaven, must be very much farther 
away than the confines of our system, if 
they are comparable with it in size. 

Therefore we must have ‘of two things 
one.” Either the confines of our sidereal 
system are constituted very differently from 
the parts in our neighbourhood; or the 
nebulz are constituted very differently from 
the sidereal system. We say, of two 
things one, meaning that one of two views 
must be true; but it is plain that there is 
nothing to prevent both being true. 

We may next come to the inquiry whether 
these views are severally supported by any 
special evidence. : 

Now as to the first, it happens that the 
southern heavens surveyed by the younger 
Herschel afford evidence such as Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel was not possessed of. The 
former has seen places in the southern skies 
where the outline of the Milky Way is so 
sharply defined, that even in the telescope 
the sudden change from a background of 
black sky to the sprinkled light of the ga- 
laxy is not lost. One half of the field of 
view will exhibit the former aspect, the 
other the latter. Now if we consider a 
cloud, or a dense flight of birds, or any 
cluster of objects exhibiting a well defined 
outline, we see at once what that well de- 
fined outline means. It signifies that the 
eye is directed along the edge or surface of 
a distinct cluster of objects —in one case 
globules of water, in another birds, and 
so on—and the idea is at once precluded 
that the eye is within the cluster of whatever 
sort that cluster may be. Therefore the 
theory that the sun forms one of a system 
of stars spread pretty uniformly over a 








disc-shaped space must be given up; for 
were it true, the approach to the Milky 
Way would always be gradual. 

When we add that in the southern skies 
the Milky Way presents the most fantastic 
configuration, here expanding into fan- 
shaped masses, there winding about in a 
multitude of strange convolutions, here sud- 
denly narrowing into a bright neck or 
isthmus, there exhibiting a nearly circular 
vacancy, it becomes clear that the galaxy 
cannot have the figure assigned to it by 
Sir W. Herschel. It must consist of 
streams and sprays of stars at different dis- 
tances. Such streams by their fantastic 
convolutions serve to explain all the pecu- 
liarities of the galaxy’s structure. 

And next, have we any evidence that the 
nebule are not really beyond the galaxy, 
but are mixed up with the sidereal system ? 
It appears to me that we have. 

Sir William Herschel noticed that there 
are places where the nebul are much more 
densely crowded than elsewhere, and he 
was disposed to suspect that precisely as 
the stars by their aggregation form the zone 
of the Milky way, so there is a zone of 
nebula. But when Sir John Herschel had 
completed the survey of the heavens it was 
found that a very different law of distribu- 
tion made its appearance. Instead of being 
collected in a zone or band around the 
heavens, the nebule are arranged in two 
distinct but irregular clusters, separated by 
a well marked zone almost entirely free 
from nebule. And this zone coincides 
almost exactly with the Milky Way. 

What are we to understand by so special 
an arrangement as this? A modern astron- 
omer says it clearly proves that the nebule 
do not belong to the star-world; but I can 
see no escape from an exactly opposite 
view. A simple illustration will serve to 
exhibit the nature of the case. Suppose a 
person found a space of ground on which 
gravel was arranged in the form of a ring, 
and that rough stones were thickly spread 
over the whole space except the gravel ring, 
would he conclude that a was NO asso- 
ciation between the arrangement of the 
gravel and the arrangement of the stones, 
because few stones were to be found on or 
near the gravel? Would he not rather find 
in this peculiarity distinct evidence that 
there was some association? He would, 
we think, argue that the gravel had been 
collected into one place and the stones into 
another, in pursuance of some one particular 
scheme. The corresponding conclusion in 
the case of the stars and nebule would 
clearly be that the stars had been drawn 
together in one direction and the nebule 
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in another, out of acommon world of cosmi- 
cal matter. In other words we should look 
on the nebule as members of the same 
system or scheme that the stars belong to. 

And here it may ‘be asked how the con- 
clusion thus deduced from the arrangement 
of stars and nebule can be said to tend to 
enlarge our views of the world of stars. 
On the contrary, it might be urged, the 
views which had prevailed before, presented 
us with nobler conceptions of the universe. 
For we were able to recognize in the 
thousands of nebule which fleck the dark 
background of the sky, sidereal systems as 
noble as that of which our sun is a member ; 
and in the existence of countless star- 
systems we had a spectacle to contemplate 
before which the human intellect was com- 
pelled to bow in its utter powerlessness 
and insignificance: whereas it seems as 
thongh the new views would reduce the 
scope of our vision to a single galaxy of 
stars, unless some few members of the 
nebular system may still be looked on as 
outer star-schemes. 

But on a closer inspection of the views I 
have been maintaining, it will appear that 
they largely enhance our conceptions of the 
scale on which the world of stars is con- 
structed. Until now it has been held that 
the telescopes which man has been able to 
construct enabled us to scan the limits of 
our sidereal system, and to pass so readily 
beyond those limits as to become sensible 
of the existence of thousands of other 
schemes as noble as our own or nobler. 
But if the new views should be established, 
we should be compelled to recognize in the 
world of stars a system which our most 
powerful instruments are not fully able to 
guage. The clusters of stars, whose splen- 
dour has so worthily excited the admiration 
of the Herschels, the Rosses, the Sturves, 
and the Bonds, must be looked upon as 
among the glories of our own system, and 
indicative of the multiplied forms of struc- 
ture or of aggregation to be found within 
its boundaries. As of late, our conceptions 
of the wealth of the solar system have been 
enhanced by the discovery of numberless 
new objects and new forms of matter ex- 
isting within its range, and co-ordinating 
themselves in regular relations with the 
earlier known members of the system, so 
we seem now called on to recognize in the 
stellar world an unsuspected wealth of 
material, a hitherto unrecognized variety of 
cosmical forms and an extension into re- 
gicns of space to which our most powerful 
telescopes have not yet been able to pene- 
trate. 

But now I would call attention to a 
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peculiarity of the southern skies which, 
while apparently affording conclusive testi- 
mony in favour of the new views, has un- 
accountably (in my opinion) been urged as 
an argument tending in quite another 
direction. There are to be seen in those 
skies two mysterious clouds of light, which 
were called by the first Europeans who 
sailed the southern seas the Tetiete 
clouds, and are now commonly spoken of 
by astronomers as the Nubecule. Exam- 
ined by the powerful telescope of Sir John 
Herschel, these objects have been found to 
consist of small fixed stars and nebule, 
grouped together without any evidence of 
special arrangement, but still obviously in- 
termixed,—not merely seen projected on 
the same field of view. 

These strange objects have given rise to 
many speculations ; and among the definite 
views put forward respecting them is one 
recently expressed in a most valuable com- 
munication to the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety from the pen of Mr. Cleveland Abbe, 
an astronomer who has laboured in the 
sound school of the Poulkowa Observatory. 
Having recognized in the peculiar arrange- 
ment of stars and nebule above referred to, 
an argument that the nebule lie beyond our 
system, Mr. Abbe suggests that the Magel- 
lanic clouds are two of the nearest of the 
nebular systems, which thus exhibit larger 
dimensions than their fellow-schemes. 

The basis of this, which may be termed 
the positive theory of the Nubecule, is the 
hypothesis which may be termed the nega- 
tive theory. Whatever these objects may 
be, astronomers have said, they are quite 
distinct from the sidereal system, nor are 
the nebulz seen within them to be looked 
upon as fellows of the other nebula. For 
in the Nubecule we see what we recognize 
nowhere else, the combination namely of 
clustering pre ps of stars and freely scat- 
tered nebule. It is the characteristic (still 
[ am quoting the theory) of the sidereal 
system that where its splendours are great- 
est nebule are wanting; it is the charac- 
teristic of nebular aggregation that it with- 
draws itself in appearance from the neigh- 
bourhood of clustering star groups. But in 
the Magellanic clouds neither of these char- 
acteristics is to be recognized; therefore 
these objects are distinct from either sys- 
tem. 

Nor has another argument been wanting 
to indicate the distinction that exists be- 
tween the Magellanic clouds and the other 
— of the celestial vault. Sir John 

erschel, sweeping over their neighbour- 
hood with his 18-inch reflector, was struck 
with the singular barrenness of the skies 
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around him. With that expressive verbiage 
which gives so great a charm to his astron- 
omical descriptions, he forces on our at- 
tention, again and again, the poverty of the 
regions which lie around the Nubecule. 
‘**Oppressively barren,” he describes them 
in one place; ‘the access to the Nubec- 
ulz on all sides is through a desert,” he 
says in another. And this peculiarity thus 
established by the certain evidences of an 
observer so able and trustworthy, has been 
held by many to imply in the clearest and 
most distinct manner that there is no con- 
nection between the Nubecule and the stel- 
lar system. 

To me the evidence afforded by the bar- 
renness of the region round the Magellanic 
clouds point irresistibly in the opposite di- 
rection. Why should some outer system, 
free as is assumed of all association with 
our own, occupy that peculiarly barren 
space which so attracted the attention of 
Sir John Herschel? But if we look on the 
coincidence as striking in the case of one, 
low much more remarkable will it appear 
when the only two outer systems of the 
sort thus brought within our ken are asso- 
ciated in this way with the most singularly 
barren region in the whole heavens! Surely 
the more natural conclusion to be drawn 
from the phenomenon is that the richness 
of the Magellanic clouds and the a 
of the surrounding districts stand to eac 
uther in the most intimate correlation. Is 
there not reason for concluding that those 
districts are poor because of the action of 
the same process of aggregation which has 
attracted within the Nubecule a larger 
share than usual of stellar and nebular 
glories ? * 

It need hardly be mentioned that the 
former argument, on which the distinction 
between the Nubecule and other celestial 
objects has been founded, is disposed of at 
once if we recognize the stellar and nebular 
systems as in reality forming but a single 
scheme. Not only so, but the Nubecule 
afford a striking argument in favour of the 
latter view. To return to the somewhat 
homely illustration made use of above. Our 
conceptions of the original association be- 
tween the stones and the gravel arranged 
in the manner indicated would certainly be 
strengthened, or would even be changed 
into absolute certainty, if we perceived in 
a part of the ground two heaps in which 
stones and gravel were intermixed. When 


* Sir William Herschel has recorded a peculiarity 
respecting nebula which is worthy of mention in 
connection with the facts above considered. ‘I 
have found,’ he says, ‘that the spaces preceding 
nebula were generally quite deprived of stars, so as 
often to afford many fields without a single star.’ 
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I add that there are two distinctly marked 
nebular streams leading towards the Nubec- 
ule, as well as the several well-marked 
star-streams tending in the same direction, 
the evidence of association seems irresis- 
tibly strengthened. 

If these views be accepted, we shall have 
to look upon the world of stars as made up 
of all classes of clustering aggregations, 
besides strange wisps and sprays extending 
throughout space in the most fantastic con- 
volutions. Then also, while dismissing the 
idea that the nebule as a class are external 
systems, we may accept as highly probable 
the conclusion that some of the spiral 
or whirlpool nebule really lie far beyond 
the confines of our system. For we see in 
these objects the very picture of what the 
new views show our sidereal system to be. 
There are the spiral whirls corresponding 
to the double ring of the Milky Way ; there 
are faint out-lying streamers corresponding 
to the phantom star-streams traced by Sir 
John Herschel ; there also, are bright single 
stars and miniature clusters, — nay there 
also may even be recognized large knobs or 
lobes of clustering stars, forming no unapt 
analogue of the Magellanic clouds. 


From The Spectator. 
THE SOLAR MUTABILITY. 


ScreNcE is every day teaching us to 
think of the sun, and what have now been 
so long called the ‘‘ fixed” stars, with less 
and less of that sense of fixity which their 
enormous importance to planetary beings 
would seem to render desirable. Not only 
have we learned that all these so-called fixed, 
centres of separate universes are themselves 
travelling in different directions (draggin 
their planetary systems after them) vith 
enormous speed, though their distances 
from our own system are so great that, in 
the few centuries we have had to study 
them, the change has not become very ap- 
— to ordinary perceptions; but we 

ave also learned that many of them are 
‘* variable ” stars, — our own sun amongst 
the number, — becoming brighter, and 
again less bright at fixed intervals of years ; 
that some of them have broken up and dis- 
appeared some years (or perhaps thousands 
of years) before the blank caused by their 
disappearance could have struck the human 
retina. Nay, more, we now know that our 
own sun (resembling in this probably most 
other solar bodies of the same kind) is in 
so highly fluid and excitable a condition as 
to be constantly sending out from its sur- 
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face forked tongues (thousands of miles in 
extent) of inflamed hydrogen gas, like the 
flickering streams of light from the stars of 
a street illumination; and, moreover, as to 
be subject to great periodical disturbances, 
now called ‘* magnetic storms,” which are 
in all probability caused by certain combi- 
nations in the movements of those little 
solid bodies, on one of which we live, round 
the sun. Even now one such epoch of 
magnetic storm seems to be thought pretty 
near at hand. The sun has been lately 
exhibiting the most surprising forms of dis- 
turbance, and presenting to scientific eyes 
less ‘* fixity ” of essence than ever. Spots 
so vast that we must estimate their dimen- 
sions by millions of square miles have 
broken out from time to time, and have 
resented rapid changes of figure, indicat- 
ing the action of forces of inconceivable 
intensity. Clusters of smaller spots, ex- 
tending over yet vaster areas, have exhibited 
every form of disturbance known to the 
solar physicist, and every degree of light, 
from the apparent blackness (in reality 
only relative) of the nuclei, to the intense 
brilliancy of the faculous ridges. 

And we now know that these appear- 
ances are not merely matters for the curi- 
ous, with which, as they happen at a dis- 
tance of above ninety millions of miles, 

ractical men need not concern themselves. 
Tn point of fact, it is by no means impossi- 
ble that the issues of peace or war, of a 
financial crisis, or a religious agitation, 
may be closely bound up with these phe- 
nomena,—if not, indeed,—which is also 
quite possible,— the sudden disappearance 
of our whole system after the fashion of 
other solar systems which have thus dis- 
appeared. This much, at least, is certain, 
that the vast changes now going on in the 
physical constitution of the sun are changes 
which do most powerfully affect the electric 
condition of our earth, which have in former 
years caused the most violent disturbances 
in the various artificial as well as natural 
electric apparatuses of the world we live in, 
and which, to speak of the least of all its 
possible effects, might, just as well as not, 
Lomee some day to throw the electric con- 
dition of every telegraphic cable on our 
planet, under the sea or above it, into the 
most dire confusion, and send down tele- 
graphic companies’ shares to zero in a 
lump, even if they did not contrive to tel- 
egraph to us, after some strange inarticulate 
fashion, that shares in all public companies, 
even in that very limited public company, 
the human race, are, in a physical point of 
view, of very doubtful value indeed. Let 
us explain briefly to what we allude. 
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On September 1, 1859, shortly before 
noon, two astronomers,— Messrs. Hodgson 
and Carrington,— one at Oxford, the other 
in London, were at the same _ instant 
scrutinizing a large group of sun spots. 
On a sudden two intensely bright patches 
of light appeared in front of the cluster. 
So brilliant were they that the observers 
thought the darkening screens attached to 
their telescopes must have become frac- 
tured. But this was found not to be the 
ease. The bright spots indicated some 
process going on upon the sun’s surface,— 
a process of such activity that within five 
minutes the spots travelled over a space of 
nearly 34,000 miles. Now, at the Kew 
Observatory there are self-registering mag- 
netic instruments which indicate the pro- 
cesses of change by which the subtle in- 
fluences of terrestrial magnetism wax and 
wane. At one time the line traced by the 
pointer will be marked by scarcely percep- 
tible undulations, indicating the almost 
quiescent state of the great terrestrial mag- 
net. At another, well-marked waves along 
the line exhibit the pulsations of the mag- 
netic system, influenced in a manner as yet 
unintelligible to the physicist. And then 
there is a third form of disturbance,— the 
sharp, sudden jerks of the pointer exhibit- 
ing the occurrence of those mysterious phe- 
nomena termed ‘‘ magnetic storms.” When 
the records of the Kew Observatory came 
to be looked over, it was found that at the 
very instant in which the brilliant spots of 
light had appeared to Messrs. Hodgson and 
Carrington, the self-registering instruments 
had been subjected to the third and most 
significant form of disturbance,—a mag- 
netic storm began, in fact, as the light 
broke out on the sun’s surface. But this 
was not the only evidence of the sympathy 
with which the earth responded to the 
solar action. It was subsequently found 
that soon after the spots of light had ap- 
peared the whole frame of the earth had 
thrilled under a mysterious magnetic in- 
fluence. At the West Indies, in South 
America, in Australia, wherever magnetic 
observations are systematically made, the 
observers had the same story to tell. In 
the telegraph stations at Washington and 
Philadelphia the signalmen received strong 
electric shocks. In Norway telegraphic 
machinery was set on fire. The pen of 
Bain’s telegraph was followed by a flame. 
And wherever telegraphic wires were in 
action, well-marked indications of disturb- 
ance presented themselves. Even this, 
however, was not all. The great magnetic 
storm was not a mere instantaneous electric 
throe. Hours passed before the disturbed 
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earth resumed its ordinary state. And thus 
it happened that in nearly all parts of the 
earth night fell while the storm was yet in 
progress. During that night magnificent 
auroras spread their waving streamers over 
the sky, both in the northern and the south- 
ern hemisphere. As the disturbed needle 
vibrated, the coloured streamers waved re- 
sponsive, and it was only when the magnetic 
storm was subsiding that the auroral lights 
faded from the heavens. 

Now, it is evident that these phenomena 
show the most intimate relation between 
these peculiar disturbances in the sun 
and the magnetic currents of our own 
earth. Directly one of these changes takes 
place upwards of ninety millions of miles 
away, the electric condition of our planet is 
changed in some mysterious way, of which 
our instruments, and even the condition of 
our sky, bear record. The pens of all our 
telegraphic wires may some day trace in 
flame a handwriting more ominous of hu- 
man destiny, than was the handwriting 
which during Belshazzar’s feast traced a 
warning on the wall of the fall of the Baby- 
lonian dynasty. Moreover, note this, that 
these changes in the condition of the sun 
take place at intervals of about eleven 
years. The variable star which swings us 
round it, as well as supplying us with light 
and heat and (apparently) magnetism, 
clouds over every eleven years with these 
spots, so that it seems most likely that 
every eleven years certain magnetic condi- 
tions recur which have not occurred in the 
interval. If so, perhaps, the magnetic ex- 
citement of 1859 will recur, and it may be 
in much greater force next year, —in 1870. 
And if it does, how are we to say what may 
or may not recur with it? It is quite pos- 
sible that those periods of speculative 
financial excitement — which are also said 
to follow a periodic law of something very 
like the same period — may be more or less 
dependent on the magnetic condition of our 
planet, that so mean a phenomenon as spec- 
ulative frenzy on the various stock ex- 
changes of Europe may be more or less 
connected with these wonderful discharges 
of voltaic batteries in the sun. Is it quite 
impossible that the electric political condi- 
tion of Europe in 1848, — and again at an 
interval of eleven years, in the year of 
Italian revival and revolution, 1859, — may 
not recur after one more period of eleven 
years, in 1870, in consequence of the re- 
turning epoch of magnetic excitement in 
the sun? It would be ridiculous to affirm 
that there could be no connection between 
the moral excitability of nations and elec- 
tric phenomena on so grand a scale as this: 
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nor would it in any degree be a grossly ma- 
terialistic explanation of moral and spiritual 
changes, any more than it is a materialistic 
explanation of moral and spiritual changes, 
to say that starving people are deficient in 
moral spirit, and that a storm of rain de- 

resses the most gallant army that ever 
ought. Could we really establish any peri- 
odical law of electric excitement on the 
earth, it would not be irrational, but in the 
highest degree rational, to expect marked 
human phenomena in connection with it, — 
either a great concurrent depression or a 
great concurrent stimulus to the energies 
of the human brain. 

But after all, what strikes our imagina- 
tion most is the curious insight we are begin- 
ning to glean of the highly susceptible and 
sensitive constitution of the sun. That a mass 
but little denser, even as a whole, than water, 
nearly four times as light, bulk for bulk, 
as that of our own earth, and surrounded by 
an envelope of burning gas, which is by 
comparison with the intense heat and light 
of the proper surface of the sun itself mere 
cold and darkness, — that a mere wandering 
flame of this kind, shooting rapidly through 
space, an iron-smelting furnace throwing 
out tongues of fire on all sides, and so 
highly susceptible to external influence that 
certain combinations of planets which, when 
all thrown into the same scale, would make 
up only an infinitesimal portion of the sun’s 
mass, cause the most marvellous disturb- 
ances in his physical constitution and lead 
to magnetic storms such as we have de- 
scribed on his surface, —that such a body 
as this, we say, should yet for thousands of 
years exercise so orderly, continuous, and 
consistent an influence over the develop- 
ment of our terrestrial world and our hu- 
man affairs, does seem truly marvellous. 
Can anything be conceived less apparently 
likely to lead to fixity of tenure in our uni- 
verse than a centre for it such as this, —a 
great boiling furnace of forces enveloped in 
an atmosphere of flaming gas, and subject 
to the most violent superficial excitements 
under the most apparently insignificant ex- 
ternal influences? The old Hebrew con- 
ception of an earth ‘‘ founded on the seas 
and established on the floods,” which had 
been made so fast that it ‘‘could not be 
moved,” was a conception of perfect solid- 
ity compared to that heliocentric basis of 
our universe,—a hurricane of flame the 
disturbances of which might perhaps be 
best represented to our imaginations by the 
occasional explosion of a planet or two of 
nitro-glycerine, — which we are compelled 
to substitute. Yet hence proceed attrac- 
tions of gravitation which have not sensi- 
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bly altered during the life of man upon the 
earth, — waves of light indicating by their 
spectra the burning of the very same sub- 
stances in the sun as were being consumed 
in all probability when the words ‘* let light 
be” were first registered,—and, as we 
now appear likely to learn, periodic mag- 
netic impulses, recurring with the punctu- 
ality of seasons and eclipses, certain to be 
full of import for us, and yet not improbably 
of the same nature as those greater hurri- 
canes by which other suns have perished. 
Is it possible to conceive a more apparertly 
unstable centre and fountain of a universe 
of law and order? Is it possible to con- 
ceive a more impressive lesson on the 
words, ‘*‘ He maketh his ministers a flaming 
fire”? 


From The Spectator. 
OLD-TOWN FOLKS.* 


Tue only objection we have to make to 
this novel is that we seem to have read it 
before. ‘Taken by itself, it is a very good 
novel indeed, full to repletion of delicate 
sketches of very original characters, and 
clever bits of dialogue, and vivid descrip- 
tions of natural scenery. Sam Lawson, 
the loose-brained Yankee, or Sam Slick 
with a slight crack in his head, who can do 
almost anything, but never does it, except 
when doing it happens to be a kind of play; 
who cannot work steadily, because, as he 
says, if he does, his ‘*mind kind o' gives 
out, ye see; ” who is perpetually talking but 
never to consecutive purpose, who is deeply 
pious in the Puritan way, but permanently 
puzzled by his own creed, and is kind to all 
except to his immediate belongings, is, as far 
as we know, absolutely original in fiction, a 
being who could be found only in New Eng- 
land, and be sketched only by Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe; and even she, keen as her insight 
into him is, has to expend too much paint, 
too many words to make his portrait com- 
plete. He bores us until we lose sight of 
the genuine humorr displayed in creating 
such a figure, and are half ungrateful for 
the author’s pains. The old grandmother, 
too, with her cakes and her theology, her 
Calvanistic opinions and kindly ways, — 
Mrs. Poyser turned Puritan; Aunt Lois 
with her clear intellect and harsh temper, 
her acid utterances and motherly heart, and 
tendency to ripen as she grew old, till in 
old age she would be a peach of a woman; 


* Old-Town Folks. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
In3 ". London: Sampson Low, Son, and Mars- 
ton. 
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Miss Asphyxia Smith, an American Sally 
Brass, with religious belief superadded ; the 
Deacon, who, with deep piety, had such a 
kindliness that he never would .‘‘ happen to 
see” small offences requiring discipline ; 
the stately minister of the old school, who 
would not preach the Gospel according to 
Edwards, and whose wife was always called 
Lady Lothrop; and above all, Miss Mehit- 
able, are all of the first order of excellence 
in their kind. It would, for instance, be 
hard to improve on this : — 


‘* Singularly plain as she [Miss Mehitable] 
was in person, old, withered, and poor, she yet 
commanded respect, and even reverence, through 
the whole of a wide circle of acquaintance; for 
she was well known to some of the most consid- 
erable families in Boston, with whom, by her 
mother’s side, she was connected. The interest 
in her was somewhat like that in old lace, old 
china, and old Cashmere shawls; which, though 
often excessively uncomely, and looking in the 
eyes of uninterested people like mere rubbish, 
are held by connoisseurs to be beyond all price. 
Miss Mehitable herself had great pride of char- 
acter, in the sense in which pride is an inno- 
cent weakness, if not a species of virtue. She 
had an innate sense that she belonged to a good 
family, —a perfectly quiet conviction that she 
was a Bradford by her mother’s side, and a 
Rossiter by her father’s side, come what might 
in this world. She was too well versed in the 
duties of good blood not to be always polite and 
considerate to the last degree to all well-meaning 
common people, for she felt the noblesse oblige 
as much as if she had been a duchess. And, 
for that matter, in the circles of Oldtown every- 
thing that Miss Mehitable did and said had a 
certain weight, quite apart from that of her 
really fine mental powers. It was the weight 
of past generations, of the whole colony of Mas- 
sachusetts; all the sermons of five generations 
of ministers were in it, which to a God-fearing 
community is a great deal. But in her quaint, 
uncomely body was lodged, not only a most ac- 
tive and even masculine mind, but a heart capa- 
ble of those passionate extremes of devotion which 
belong to the purely feminine side of woman. 
She was capable of a romantic excess of affection, 
of an extravagance of hero-worship, which, had 
she been personally beautiful, might perhaps have 
made her the heroine of some poem of the heart. 
It was among the quietly accepted sorrows of 
her life, that for her no such romance was pos- 
sible. Men always admire her as they admired 
other men, and talked to her as they talked with 
each other. Many, during the course of her 
life, had formed friendships with her, which 
were mere relations of comradeship, but which 
never touched the inner sphere of the heart. 
That heart, so warm, so tender, and so true, 
she kept, with a sort of conscious shame, hidden 
far behind the intrenchments of her intellect. 
With an instinctive fear of ridicule she scarcely 
ever spoke a tender word, and generally veiled 
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a soft emotion under some quaint phrase of drol- 
lery. She seemed for ever to feel the strange 
contrast between the burning romantic heart 
and the dry and withered exterior.’’ 

All these people would interest us strongly, 
hut that we seem to have known them all so 
well, or rather to be perpetually reminded 
by them of some other and slightly better 
described character, heard of in some 
former stage of existence. Dr. Lothrop, 
for instance, is only the hero of the Minis- 
ter’s Wooing with everything, distinctive 
taken out of him; Ellery, the bad hero, is 
Aaron Burr over again totally unaltered, -— 
we wonder what it is that so attracts Mrs. 
Stowe’s gaze to the least American man 
who ever became prominent in America ; — 
Miss Ophelia, of Uncle Tom’s Cabin has just 
been cut up into Aunt Lois and Miss Mehit- 
able, and so on through every character in- 
troduced. They are mere remnants, which 
the author, in thrifty mood, is working up, 
so that nothing may be wasted, and Be 
ing up naturally with less than the careful- 
ness she would bestow on new materials. 
We have a sense all through of something 
wanting, as if a great artist, in a mood un- 
favourable to his genius, had set to copying 
himself. 

This impression of a twice-told tale is 
strengthened by the sameness of the atmos- 
phere Mrs. Stowe throws over all her pic- 
tures. That atmosphere is no doubt the 
one grand peculiarity of New England, and 
no doubt also Mrs. Stowe has rendered it 
with wonderful artistic force. No other 
society probably ever was completely per- 
vaded by the Calvanistic view of Christ- 
ianity, so pervaded that every institution, 
character, and event was influenced by the 
prevalent belief, till i¢ became the atmos- 
phere of life, without which nothing was in- 
telligible, nothing hard, nothing soft, no 
light, no darkness; and it is a marvellous 
effort of skill to make us feel its presence 
as merely on-lookers, more keenly than 
those who lived among it. But still the 
atmosphere is unnatural, and when repeated 
in many pictures always with precisely the 
same effect comes at last to weary us, as 
rather an art-trick than a display of the 
highest art. Many of the semi-religious, 
semi-social discussions are admirable; and 
Mrs. Stowe has exactly that kind and de- 
gree of appreciative unbelief in Calvinism 
which would enable her to describe it most 
perfectly ; but still we get tired even of the 
admirable when it is repeated so very often, 
all the more tired, perhaps, because of the 
outside position, — as of one sitting ona 
stool just outside the world, and rather 
wondering how the stool got there, — which 
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it pleases the authoress to assume. This 
paragraph, for instance, on the poetic influ- 
ence which the Old Testament exercised 
over the New Englanders is not only true, 
but subtly true, is true, for example, of 
those among the modern Jews who, like 
these New Englanders, devoutly believe :— 


** Among the many insensible forces which 
formed the minds of New England children, was 
this constant, daily familiarity with the letter 
of the Bible. It was for the most part read 
twice a day in every family of any pretensions 
to respectability, and it was read as a reading- 
book in every common school, —in both cases 
without any attempt at explanation, Such 
parts as explained themselves were left to do so. 
Such as were beyond our knowledge were still 
read, and left to make what impression they 
would, For my part, I am impatient of the 
theory of those who think that nothing that is 
not understood makes any valuable impression 
on the mind of a child. Iam certain that the 
constant contact of the Bible with my childish 
mind was a very great mental stimulant, as it 
certainly was a cause of a singular and vague 
pleasure. The wild, poetic parts of the proph- 
ecies, with their bold figures, vivid exclamations, 
and strange Oriental names and images, filled 
me with a quaint and solemn delight. Just as 
a child brought up under the shadow of the 
great cathedrals of the Old World, wandering 
into them daily, at morning, or eventide, be- 
holding the many-coloured windows flamboyant 
with strange legends of saints and angels, and 
neither understanding the legends, nor compre- 
hending the architecture, is yet stilled and im- 
pressed, till the old minister grows into his 
growth and fashions his nature, so this wonder- 
ful old cathedral book insensibly wrought a sort 
of mystical poetry into the otherwise hard and 
sterile life of New England. Its passionate Ori- 
ental phrases, its quaint, pathetic stories, its 
wild, transcendent bursts of imagery, fixedan 
indelible mark in my imagination. Where Ke- 
dar and Tarshish and Pul and Lud, Chittim 
and the Isles, Dan and Beersheba, were, or what 
they were, I knew not, but they were fixed sta- 
tions in my realm of cloud-land. I knew them 
as well as I knew my grandmother’s rocking- 
chair, yet the habit of hearing of them only in 
solemn tones, and in the readings of religious 
hours, gave to them a mysterious charm. I 
think no New-Englander, brought up under the 
régime established by the Puritans, could really 
estimate how much of himself had actually been 
formed by this constant face-to-face intimacy 
with Hebrew literature.’’ 


But we think we could piece together that 
paragraph from the Minister’s Wooing and 
the Pearl of Orr's Island, and repeated as 
it is by one who clearly appreciates without 
sympathizing, sees as it were without divin- 
ing, who, as she says, in her preface, doubts 
many things, believes at heart very few 
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things, it has on our minds the effect of a 
very clever sentence, very often repeated, 
as if the speaker had a mental pride in it 
because he felt he had not the mental power 
to go deeper. The next extraction is very 
clever, and is, not that we remember, a 
replica; but it is not original, and when 
studied is exceedingly shallow. It is a 
speech by Ellery (Aaron Burr) objecting 
to be converted, and is about as fair a 
proof of predestination to sin as the pre- 
dominance of fair children in Norway 1s a 
proof that mankind was predestinated to be 
blonde: — 


**«T should have to take up the cross and all 
that, and I don’t want to, and don’t mean to; 
and as to all these pleasant, comfortable churches, 
where a fellow can get to heaven without it, I 
have the misfortune of not being able to believe 
in them; so there you see precisely my situa- 
tion.” — ‘ These horrid old Calvinistic doctrines,’ 
said Miss Debby, ‘ are the ruin of children.’ — 
* My dear, they are all in the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles as strong as in the Cambridge platform, and 
all the other platforms, fur the good reason that 
John Calvin himself had the overlooking of 
them. And, what is worse, there is an abomi- 
nable sight of truth in them. Nature herself is 
a high Calvinist, old jade! and there never was 
a man of energy enough to feel the force of the 
world he deals with that wasn’t a predestinarian 
from the time of the Greek Tragedians down to 
the time of Oliver Cromwell, and ever since. 
Tbe hardest doctrines are the things that a fel- 
low sees with his own eyes going on in the world 
around him. If you had been in England, as I 
have, where the true Church prevails, you’d 
see that pretty much the whole of the lower 
classes there are predestinated to be conceived 
and born in sin, and shapen in iniquity; and 
come into the world in such circumstances that 
to expect even decent morality of them is ex- 
pecting what is contrary to all reason. This is 
your Christian country, after eighteen hundred 
years’ experiment of Christianity. The elect, 
by whom I mean the bishops and clergy and 
upper clisses, have attained to a position in 
which a decent and religious life is practicable, 
and where there is leisure from the claims of the 
body to attend to those of the soul. These, 
however, to a large extent are smothering in 
their own fat, or, as your service to-day had it, 
‘Their heart is fat as brawn;’ and so they 
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don’t, to any great extent, make their calling 
and election sure. Then, as for heathen coun- 
tries, they are a peg below those of Christianity. 
Taking the mass of human beings in the world 
at this hour, they are in such circumstances 
that, so far from its being reasonable to expect 
the morals of Christianity of them, they are not 
within sight of ordinary human decencies. 
Talk of purity of heart to a Malay or Hottentot! 
Why, the doctrine of a clean shirt is an uncom- 
prehended mystery to more than half the hu- 
man race at this moment. That’s what I call 
visible election and reprobation, get rid of it as 
we may or can.’ ”’ 


There are a hundred such speeches in the 
book, all amusing to those who have not 
read much better translations of them by 
Mrs. Stowe herself, and all pervaded by a 
certain want of depth which impairs the 
pleasure they might give. 

We have said nothing of the story, on 
purpose; Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s novels are 
not to be judged by their stories, nor are 
they read for them. Sometimes, as in the 
Minister's Wooing, they are extraordinarily 
good and simple; sometimes, as in the 
Pearl of Orr's Island, they are very bad; 
and occasionally, as in Old-Town Folks, 
they are neither good nor bad, but poor 
with the poorness of the Minerva Press. 
That does not matter at all, but what does 
matter is that the world should lose the aid 
of a woman of high genius because she ad- 
mires her early work in oils so much that 
she is perpetually tempted to reproduce it 
in water-colours. That is waste, and so is 
the determined effort Mrs. Stowe has now 
twice made to explain Aaron Burr, and in 
explaining, to explain how a man may be a 
half-good profligate. We doubt if it is 
given to any woman to paint that character 
perfectly, though Currer Bell so nearly suc- 
ceeded; but it certainly is not given to 
Mrs. Stowe. Her Aaron Burr is about as 
likely a person to revolutionize the States, 
or to conceive the idea of so doing, as any 
handsome lad at a club who lisps Rochefou- 
cauld and Voltaire, while he believes in 
everybody he sees, and is awed by every 
churchyard he goes through. 





Lone Srrip or Wetsn Friannew. — “* At the 
Petty Sessions at Llanfaircaereinion, last week, 
the Magistrates had to panish Llanfaircaereinio- 
nites for making disturbances in the neighbour- 
hood of Llanfaircaereinion. Persons who live 


at places with such beautiful names as Llan- 


faircaereinion, should have more self- t, 
and we hope that the Llanfaircaereinionic dis- 
trict will not again be disturbed by persons unfit 
for the happiness of living at Llanfaifcaereinion.’’ 
— Welsh Paper. 
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° From The Saturday Review. 
A RUSTIC’S VOCABULARY. 


Ir is a curious question, and one not the 
less interesting that it can never be settled, 
with how few words a farm-labourer of the 
slower yet sufficiently ordinary type man- 
ages to express all he ever wants to say — 
all the needs, wishes, thoughts, hopes, and 
fears that occupy his mind; in short, what 
vocabulary is enough for his purposes. 
We specifiy the rustic, not because he is 
the dullest of men, but because, his busi- 
ness calling him to a solitary life, his 
thoughts express themselves in pictures. 
Town taciturnity comes either of stupidity 
or misanthropy, but it is otherwise with the 
rustic. The man who lives among horses, 
cows, and sheep, who gives the freshness of 
the day and his powers to them, has not 
much need of eloquence and facility of 
speech ; when he talks to them he need not 
choose his phrases. Some broad ideas 
must necessarily occupy him connected with 
the animals under his charge, their health, 
temper, docility, and the like; or with the 
furrow that his plough turns up, which must 
be straight ; and these ideas in the mind of 
a good labourer are probably not so purely 
mechanical, so readily compatible with 
another train of thought — with a current 
of more conscious reflection —as manual 
occupation becomes to educated persons. 
He is actually thinking of straightness all 
the time the furrow is in making; he is 
observing the cattle under his charge, and 
probably knows all the more about them 
from ruminating over his observations. But 
he is not thinking in words. He eats his 
dinner under the hedge in silence; and 
when he returns home his wife does not ex- 
pect him to be chatty. Farm-labourers are 
not apt to trust or confide in one another ; 
slow jealousies, which only find expression 
when they have had too much beer, are the 
rule among them. If they are ill, the wife 
answers for them to the doctor and the 
parson. Of course there is a more loqua- 
cious type. There is the labourer who, if 
he takes up religion, preaches in the Metho- 
dist chapel; or, if his turn lies in politics, 
harangues a chosen circle at the public- 
house or village street-corner. But the 
rustic is commonly a listener, perhaps more 
properly a lazy recipient of sounds. When 
he rests, he rests altogether. He likes to 
have his ears tickled, feeling an inner con- 
tent and superiority all] the while in his own 
capacity for silence; his forte lies else- 
where — 


Strong of his hands, and strong on his legs, but 
still of his tongue. 





We may understand how few words are 
enough for his purposes when we note what 
a task is often assigned to individual words 
by all the world about him. Every county 
and neighbourhood has its own modes of 
expressing universal ideas — such as health, 
disease, death, talk, comfort, food, and the 
like. We may observe that some accident 
of these leading ideas is generally preferred 
as their symbol rather than a word expres- 
sing the thing itself. Thus death is, in 
whole districts, recognized solely through 
the accident of burial. A man is not dead, 
but he is buried; he has not lost his wife, 
but he has buried her. This is a less com- 
plex idea than any of the other incidents of 
dissolution. As death in the houses of 
the poor demands the immediate bustling 
activity of all who are nearest and dearest 
to the deceased, this dismal necessity and 
imperative expense presses itself on fore- 
thought and memory beyond the many- 
voiced expression of feeling and bereave- 
ment. Certain it is that any one in the 
class of which we speak who includes 
‘* dying ” and ‘‘ death” in his vocabulary is 
exceptionally civilized. A young mother 
new to this form was in the habit of calling 
at the house of a poor neighbour. It hap- 
pened between her periodical visits that 
she had to put on mourning. The good 
woman on opening her door bestowed a 
moment’s stare on her visitor, and then 
startled her with the abrupt inquiry, **‘ Have 
you buried one of your children?” The 
same material view of death leads to a 
common periphrasis with the same bearing. 
Old people look forward to their decease 
solely in its funereal aspect. In their last ill- 
ness, while mistrusting the parish doctor, 
whose duty to the guardians they believe to 
clash with their own private interest, they 
send for him because of some imagined difli- 
culty of ‘‘ getting into the ground ” without 
his certificate. Between these two formule 
of order and respectability all the eloquence 
and passion of grief is left to be under- 
stood. 

Another word has, from its convenience 
and large application, grown from slang 
into grave acceptance. We apologize for 
the word jaw, but its uses are too apt an 
illustration of our subject to be passed 
over. Representingat first excess of speech, 
it stands in some minds for all speech and 
their appreciation of what it is worth. 
‘* We have had enough of jaw,” says the 
collier in Felix Holt of the eloquent Radical 
orator whose flattering periods he had 
approved as far as he could approve any 
talk, but who found whatever required 
attention a bore. It stands also for every 
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form of remonstrance and reproof; whether 
uttered in the thundering tones of an angry 
farmer, the anxious warning of the parson, 
the tender pleading of the fair and refined 
squire’s daughter to her girl’s class, it is all 
alike jaw. ‘* He jawed me.” ‘‘She jawed 
me.” ‘I jawed him.” All the colouring 
is lost; there are not words for it. A dis- 
agreeable infliction is all that finds expres- 
sion. Again, with the same people any 
scene of festivity, whatever its nature, if 
eating is a part of it, is a Do; the fact that 
there is something to be done saves the 
trouble of definition. Every plant that 
grows in a flower-pot is with them a tree. 
And qualities meet with the same broad 
classification; whatever their shades and 
gradations, the word in vogue does for 
them all. Thus largeness is in some dis- 
tricts represented poetically enough by the 
one image of vastness, the ocean. A car- 
penter criticizes an unwieldy piece of work 
as ‘*‘oceansly big enough.” Whatever is 
more than enough is ‘‘ oceans.” 

In some circles all that is agreeable or 
successful is expressed by ‘‘ comfortable ; ” 
all that is moving or pathetic, by ‘‘ cutting.” 
Each man selects some one epithet in har- 
mony with his own temperament to express 
approval. With one it may be ‘‘ pride” 
and ‘‘ proud” as the one quality to be ad- 
mired in man or beast. Another finds 
‘**tidy ” of a universal application. Ani- 
mation in man, woman, or child is being 
‘*fierce;” to be engaging and affable is 
invariably to be ‘‘ free.” With one all 
puzzle and dilemma is being ‘ stagnated,” 
while ‘‘ odd” includes all that many have 
to say on all varieties of temper, character, 
and circumstances. Some ideas must 
always go hand in hand, however incon- 
gruous the assimilation. Thus health and 
enjoyment; ‘‘ She enjoys very bad health,” 
** He j'ys fits.” Who is not familiar with 
the phrase, constantly to be heard in passing 
any two persons of this class in earnest con- 
versation, ‘‘So I says,” or ‘‘So I says, 
says I,” without which it is impossible for 
many to introduce anything peculiarly per- 
sonal and theirown. Not that all this rude 
generalization implies any approach to rash- 
ness. On the contrary, no one is more 
guarded than the rustic in expressing his 
opinion, especially on matters of which he 
is cognizant. ‘‘Some folks ‘ud say that 
was a fine beast you druv in yesterday, 
Ben,” says the host of the Rainbow, insinu- 
ating a compliment. ‘+ And they wouldn't 
be fur wrong, John,” answers the butcher in 
acquiescence. A favourite plum tree is dis- 
figured with blight; the village authority is 
asked if it will taint the fruit. 





** Weil,” is the | fine and 
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careful reply, ‘‘ it won’t do it much good.” 
And this from an inaptitude to- express 
shades, chances, possibilities. Thus the 
rustic has no choice between excess and 
pure negation. 

Under this system we see that a few hun- 
dred words will go far. Not that it is easy 
to arrive at any conclusion. One lays the 
number at a hundred, another, at four or 
five hundred. To verify such estimates is 
a labour for which few have time and ade- 
_-~ opportunity. Tennyson’s ‘‘ Northern 
‘armer” represents a vocabulary of two 
hundred and sixty words or thereabouts. 
And there is not one word that a man of the 
class supposed would not be familiar with 
if he was able to tell a story at all, which, 
however, many are not. Forcible and 
strong-minded as the Farmer is, he never 
touches on the abstract or leaves the line 
of his own action. His view of the clerical 
work and office apart from tithes is com- 
prised in his reference to the weekly ser- 
mons : — 


I never knaw’d whot a mean’d but I thowt a’ad 
summut to sady, 

An I thowt a said whot a ewt to a said an I 
comed awady. 


His contempt for his parson’s learning is 

conveyed in an indifference to new ideas 

which is one cause of many a limited vocabu- 

lary : — 

Larn’d a ma’ béa, I reckonsI ’annot sa mooch 
to larn 


Supply him further with the technical 
terms of his calling, and we see this ‘* Stub- 
ber of Thornaby Waste” could get along 
pretty well with just the words he uses to 
tell his tale, and never stop from a conscious 
difficulty in expressing himself. This is a 
perplexity much more vexing to women, 
who, because they want more words, will 
have them. The talking of the family is 
done by them; they have more varied inter- 
course, and they have much more need of 
talking for talking’s sake. Also they have 
much less shyness in making experimental 
essays. It is surprising to what new uses 
a clever woman of this class will bend some 
word whose sound she has accidentally 
caught. We know that Hindoo ladies speak 
a dialect differing from their lords’ in its 
more prolonged and liquid terminations, 
and something of the sort is to be observed 
among ourrustics. These are phrases bor- 
rowed from a more intellectual source in use 
among the women alone. Thus a mother 
will point out a sickly girl as the most 
‘*casalty” of her children—a term too 
suggestive for her husband's 
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use. ‘* Maximum” is another bit of femi- 
nine finery for the superlative. A plough- 
man will rarely struggle for expression. If 
he has not words to say it in, it never oe- 
curs to him that he has anything to say. 
He speaks in enigmas which ask an inter- 
pate as Mr. Trollope’s brick-maker with 
is mysterious dictum ‘‘ Dogged will do’t,” 
or Mr. Dickens’s carrier with his standing 
roposal of marriage, ‘‘ Barkis is ready.” 
sut his wife will struggle for fit utterance 
—a struggle issuing in singular verbal con- 


tortions, out of which she often succeeds in}. 


raising a very definite image. Thus an un- 
taught woman wishes to convey her reverent 
admiration of a lady of rank married to a 
Dean, and conforming look and manner to 
her husband’s calling; which she does by 
jumbling physical and moral qualities in 
strange antithesis. ‘*A beautiful plain 
creature, so humble and genteel! Splen- 
didly neat. While her maid,” she adds, in 
intuitive knowledge of the effect of contrast, 
‘*so standing out she could hardly hold her 
parasol.” In fact, a word is never allowed 
to lie idle in a woman's head from the acci- 
dent of her not knowing its exact meaning. 
A man needs precedent for its use; she is 
guided by sound. She feels that it is good 
for something, may set off a plain tale, 
and gain her a hearing from her betters, as 
it certainly gives her importance among her 
equals, qualifying her as an emissary on all 
weighty or knotty occasions. A good wo- 
man thus endowed is commissioned to re- 
“st the death of a neighbour; her taste 
<eeps her clear of the vulgar treatment of 
the occasion; she is select in her terms. 
‘Paul Johnson has departed this life. He 
has departed this life, but we have not 
broached the matter yet to the old lady 
(his bed-ridden wife) because it would put 
her about.” 

The fact of a small vocabulary does not 
necessarily imply a mean understanding, 
but only that thought is in abeyance till the 
impulse comes. There may be wit in the 
clod’s head, ‘‘ but it lies as coldly in him as 
fire in a flint which will not show without 
knocking.” And stirring times ae the 
miracle ; a wonder which set Fuller marvel- 
ling in his day. ‘‘ It seemeth marvellous 
to me,” he says, ‘‘ that many mechanics 
(few able to read, and fewer to write their 
names), turning soldiers and captains in our 
wars, should be so soon so much improved ; 
they seem to me to have commenced per 
saltum in their understandings. I profess, 
without flouting or flattery, I have much 
admired with what facility and fluentness, 
how pertinently and properly, they have 
expressed themselves in language which 





they were never born nor bred to, but have 
industriously acquired by talking with their 
betters.” From which perhaps we may learn 
never to despise a man for his few words, if 
he uses and applies what he has with discre- 
tion. ; 





From The Saturday Review. 
GENIUS AND TEMPERAMENT. 


TEMPERAMENT is one of those deceptive 
words which are used so often, and so easily, 
that professional and non-professional peo- 
ple alike come to regard them as clear and 
clearly understood, on the strength of their 
being accepted. Many a medical man, 
however, -capable of scientific reflection, 
must laugh now and then in his sleeve as he 
recollects how glibly this term has rolled 
off his tongue. And his amusement may be 
doubled by recalling the air, not so much 
of faith as of satisfied intelligence, with 
which his patients received it. Yet tem- 
perament is, in reality, by no means an easy 
word to define, or an easy phenomenon to 
conceive with distinctness. For the word 
itself we are indebted to those physiological 
theories of ‘‘ the humours ” which prevailed 
so generally among early workers in the 
science of medicine. There is no point on 
which the ancient and medieval physicians 
loved better to disport themselves than on 
this. Any reader of Burton's Anatomy of 
Melancholy will recollect how much Galen, 
or Hercules de Saxonia, or Cardan, or 
Laurentius has to say on the subject. They 
write sometimes grotesquely and amusing- 
ly, sometimes abstrusely, and often with 
a mixture of the two qualities. Even 
now, in common parlance, we perpetuate 
a memorial of their four-fold division 
of the humours and their operations, 
when we talk of temperament as being 
sanguine, choleric, lymphatic or phtegmatic, 
and bilious or melancholic. And a modified 
classification differing only slightly from 
this is familiar, not only to ordinary, but 
to scientific, phraseology. 

Burton was an unsated consumer of all 
the transcendental physiology of the two or 
three centuries immediately preceding his 
own, and it would not be easy to mention a 
fuller repertory than his pages present of 
physical fancies concerning the nature of 
man. And, in turning over those pages, 
nothing perhaps strikes one more forcibl 
than the nearness to scientific truth whic 
the old investigators often attained, while 
thinking and expressing themselves in an 
unscientific manner. On the question of 
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temperament, as in so many other investiga- 
tions, they were not entirely in the wrong, 
but were run away with by their own 
theories, and were unchecked by any ade- 
quate conception of what verification means, 
and of what is necessary to complete it. 
The theory of the four humours, as stated 
by them, is obviously crude and unscientific, 
that is, to classify so briefly and so rigidly 
the elemental bases of composition in hu- 
man nature. But this theory is, neverthe- 
less, a nuance of what is true —namely, 
that there are certain permanent physiologi- 
cal types, in one or more of which human 
nature asserts itself. These tpyes are per- 
manent — that is to say, they are neither 
formed by habit nor superinduced by ac- 
cident. Both habit and accident may oc- 
casion a change in a man’s physiological 
characteristics, which may become settled 
and make him an altered man until his 
death. But a physiological condition so 
brought on is not temperament. The types 


of condition to which this name is given are 
congenital or connate, and continue in some 
degree of development thoughout life. Tem- 
perament is also to be distinguished from 
the more strongly marked types of various 
ethnological origin. Ethnology may clearly 


be considered from the physiological side ; 
but the types we are now talking of result 
from differences traceable between indivi- 
duals of the same type, and have nothing to 
do with the wider differences, partly struc- 
tual and partly phsiological, which separate 
the Caucasian from the Mongol, and both 
from the Negro. 

Temperament, then, so far as it is at pre- 
sent understood, may be defined to be a 
certain permanent connate condition, not 
of the brain and nervous system only, nor 
of the secretions only, nor of the tissues 
only, but of all these —of the entire phy- 
siological nature of a man. As we have 
already seen, there are certain distinct 
types of these conditions, subject, however, 
by constant intermingling, to endless modi- 
fications. None of the types, regarded by 
itself, presents any obstacle in the way of 
the attainment or preservation of complete 
health; though they are sufficiently distinct 
to predispose towards certain disorders, or 
vice versa, and render particular habits of 
diet, or exercise, or sleep innocuous in one 
subject and injurious in another. The chief 
external indications of difference are ob- 
servable in the complexion and colour of 
the hair or eyes, in the gait and utterance, 
and in what may be called the whole of a 
man’s dynamical side. 

An inquiry into the probability or impro- 
bability of a connexion between tempera- 
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ment and the phenomena of genius could 
hardly fail to possess some interest. Any 
inquiry into the material conditions of the 
human mind has a direct claim on the at- 
tention, and the claim becomes stronger in 
proportion to the exactness with which such 
relations can be observed. A contemporary 
has recently produced some specimens of 
forth-coming researehes into the hereditary 
transmission of genius. And, without hair- 
splitting on definitions of what genius is or 
is not, we may readily admit that any re- 
searches on its conditions and development 
are likely to be valuable, and those of trans- 
mission among the number. But the phe- 
nomena of temperament are capable of ob- 
servation perhaps more minute and exact 
than it may be easy to apply to transmission. 
And, though nothing like an adequate in- 
quiry could be attempted here, we may 
possibly say enough to indicate that such an 
inquiry might aid investigations into human 
intellect in its highest form. 

The old physiologists were by no means 
without a creed as to the connexion be- 
tween genius and temperament. They held 
that the presence of one temperament in 
particular was an essential concomitant of 
genius. The dogma contained in the words 
Nullum magnum ingenium sine Melancholia 
is, in one form or another, as old as Aristo- 
tle, if not as Hippocrates, who was in full 
practice in Athens during the Peloponne- 
sian War. A close connexion between 
melancholy and madness was believed in 
by a great many of the medieval doctors ; 
between madness, that is, and the melan- 
cholic or bilious temperament, not melan- 
cholia in its modern technical usage, denot- 
ing simply a special form of insanity. And 
thus the well-known couplet 


Great wits to madness nearly are allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide, 


is in reality only an expansion of the physi- 
ological rule. Something may clearly be 
said in favour of the doctrine as it stands in 
its Latin dress. Genius, for example, very 
often (perhaps universally) involves an ac- 
tive and powerful imagination, or imagina- 
tive powers capable of being drawn out into 
activity ; and an active imagination is often 
found associated with those physiological 
conditions which the medieval writers un- 
derstood by the word melancholia. And 
this brings on a distinction which will ex- 
plain the position that seems to us most 
reasonably tenable on the question. 

It is very probable that, in order to ad- 
mit of the existence and exercise of the par- 
ticular quality of mind which we call genius, 
there must exist also that power, or combi- 
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nation of powers, to which we give the 
name of imagination. But imagination is 
far from being always a predominant char- 
acteristic in men of genius. Sometimes the 
pure logical power is supreme, or the active 
tendencies in obedience to which a man of 
genius becomes a great engineer or a great 
explorer. Exactly the same differences, 
on a lower level, are observable in the lesser 
capacities to which the name of genius is 
not given. Differences of degree, tempo- 
rary in their nature, and differences in kind, 
which are more permanent, may be traced 
even to the more evanescent physiological 
conditions due to habit or accident, and d 
fortiori to the more durable conditions of 
connate temperament. Is it then, unrea- 
sonable to inter that, while that particular 
quality or degree of mental capacity or 
force, called genius, depends for its exist- 
ence on the structure and condition of one 
particular organ, the brain, and not at all 
on temperament, yet the personal charac- 
teristics of temperament have power con- 
siderably to modify and direct the line of 
operation in which genius asserts itself ? 

o take a tolerably familiar example. It 
would be erroneous to fix on the extensive- 
ly delicate nervous organization of Shelley 
— a temperament which he had in common 
with men like Pope and Mozart— and to 
attribute his genius to that as its cause. 
But his temperament was very probably an 
active determining agent in directing his 
genius. A man with his intense and un- 
governable, and at last fatal, passion for 
navigation, an occupation for which he 
was constitutionally and absolutely unfitted, 
would hardly have failed, had temperament 
rendered him more suited for such a life, to 
merge the poet in the traveller and the 
discoverer. 

The doctrine that genius depends for its 
existence on the brain, and not on tempera- 
ment, although temperament may operate 
to determine its direction in some degree, 
is confirmed by all the memorials of men 
of genius which, either in portraits or in 
biographical records, have been preserved 
to us. A walk through the Gallery of 
National Portraits recently exhibited at 
Kensington furnished an excellent — 
tunity for testing the truth of this. The 
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wide differences in those personal charac- 
teristics which we have mentioned as indi- 
cations of temperament, between men to 
whom all the world concurs in ascribing the 
renown of unquestioned genius, were very 
curious and remarkable to observe. The 
names of Pitt and Fox, Nelson and Wel- 
lington, Byron and Wordsworth, will be 
enough to indicate a score of similar in- 
stances. 

If any further evidence were looked for 
in corroboration of the view which has been 
here stated, it might possibly be found in 
observations of the remarkable manner in 
which some men of genius have asserted 
themselves in sheer despite of a manifestly 
unfavourable temperament. This is a side 
of the question which deserves a fuller treat- 
ment than can be given here; but a couple 
of instances will explain our meaning. Dr. 
Johnson frequently described to | 
the overwhelming vis inertie under which 
he was constantly labouring. Any one 
who resembles Johnson in a distinctly de- 
veloped bilious temperament will be able, 
whether he be a genius or not, to sympa- 
thize with him when he says that his habit- 


-ual tendency, when any pressing work had 


to be done, was in the direction of doing 
nothing at all. Johnson, in living his life 
and doing his work, had to make his way 
by force of brain through this and a good 
deal more which he owed to temperament. 
The only other case which can now be men- 
tioned is that of Cowper. The mental his- 
tory of Cowper has yet to be fairly and 
fully written. There is no complete account 
of it that we are aware of, at once search- 
ing and scientific, and also free from un- 
worthy and narrow-minded bias in estimat- 
ing the influence of religion in his case. It 
is a subject altogether to which we should 
like to recur in detail. We will only say 
here that he presents the extraordinary 
spectacle of a man labouring through fifty 
years of life under the direct and increas- 
ing influence of a temperament which in- 
volved the utmost depression and distress ; 
and obtaining afterwards, by the accidental 
inducement to exert his genuine and very 
remarkable power of brain, a considerable 
solace against the distressing influences in 
spite of which he exerted it. 





Boys witt Unperstanp Tuis.—THE Em- 
PEROR OF THE FRENCH, being followed by a lot 
of children the other day, bought a quantity of 


ginger-bread, and tossed it among them, So 


says the Star. We hope that it is a good omen, 
Let him begin by giving Ginger-Bread, and 
then proceed to give Parliament, 

Punch, 
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From The Spectator. 
DR. BELLOWS'’S TRAVELS.* 


An American travelling in Europe and 
describing what he sees to his fellow-coun- 
trymen must of necessity write much that is 
neither new nor interesting to Europeans. 
Excepting in one important particular, the 
new face of the Old World which Dr. Bel- 
lows portrays for the benefit of his parish- 
ioners, ‘‘ Members of the first Congrega- 
tional Church in New York,” is familiar 
enough to us. The political and social 
changes in France, Germany, and Italy have 
been the staple of our best newspaper 
writers for some years past. The archi- 
tectural achievements of Baron Haussman 
in Paris, and the wonders of the last Great 
Exhibition there are tolerably well known 
in England. The persons of living mon- 
archs are not unfamiliar to travelled and 
reading Englishmen, yet lovers of strong 
government may be sorry to hear that 
**Louis Napoleon has a poor walk and an 
uninteresting presence. He looks care- 
worn and cold, anxious and reserved. His 
complexion is pallid, and his expression 
deprecatory. His hair is fast turning grey ; 


there is nothing to excite enthusiasm in his 


look or manner.” The whole group of 
royal personages assembled in June, 1867, 
at the great ball at the Hotel de Ville, in- 
cluding the Emperor and Empress, the 
Czar, and the King of Prussia, seem to 
have excited in the mind of Dr. Bellows 
feelings of shame at the trouble he had 
taken to get a view of them. ‘ About 
midnight, by a lucky chance, I found my- 
self jammed with a friend into a narrow 
passage through which the Emperor passed, 
and in spite of a dozen officials with silver 
chains round their necks, who tried to 
crowd us out of the way, we had a view al- 
most at fingers’ ends of the whole brilliant 
company.” But satiety brings no delight, 
and the recital of this lucky chance is fol- 
lowed by a humbling reflection. 

orer-looking set of men, generally speak- 
ing, it would be difficult to collect. any 
were very short and crooked, many insig- 
nificant in face and carriage, and their elab- 
orate dresses only added to their indifferent 
aspect. The value set upon ribbons and 
orders, on titles and family names, is past 
all belief to an American; and the intense 
curiosity to see, and the deference shown 
to these crowned heads by their own sub- 
jects, is wonderful, to use no other adjec- 
tive.” We think we know fellow-country- 


* The Old World in its New Face: Impressions 
of Europe in 1867-68. By Henry W. Bellows. 2 
vols. 1869. London: Whittield. 


“AIP 
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men of the doctor’s who set a value upon 
family names as great as was his own curi- 
osity to see crowned heads. It is gratify- 
ing to learn that the Princess of Prussia is 
‘**a general favourite.” Bismarck, we im- 
agine, would, so soon after Sadowa, have 
worn ‘‘an air of power and victory,” even 
though he had not been a “tall, full-faced 
man, clad in a white uniform.” Among the 
very scanty sprinkling of anecdotes in the 
doctor’s letters there is one very character- 
istic of the Prussian Premier. Some one 
said to the Count, ‘‘ Was not your Excel- 
lency afraid that the people at Paris, in- 
stead of shouting ‘Vive le Roi!’ would 
cry ‘Vive Bismarck’? ‘No,’ said the 
Count, ‘‘I knew exactly what they would 
say, and it was far more gratifying than 
anything else they could have said. First, 
* Vive le Roi,’ and then, ‘ Voila Bismarck !’” 

The subject on which Dr. Bellows writes 
with authority, and which gives to his book 
a peculiar interest, is the aspect of religion 
in the several countries he has visited. He 
is as candid and out-spoken on this matter 
as he is observant. His remarks on a 
meeting held in Paris to discuss the 
‘Sanctification de Dimanche” are very 
judicious : — 

** Nothing can be more idle than to attempt 
to saddle France with a Scotch or New England 
sabbath. The truly religious people in France 
(for there are some) are just as much opposed to a 
Puritanical sabbath as the most worldly and 
careless, It behuves usto understand the work- 
ing of this business at home, and the amount of 
lazy and self-indulgent neglect of religion under 
a demure exterior, before we throw too many 
stones at French impiety. It would be a glori- 
ous work to revive faith and piety in France 
(and at home!) but the Sunday can only be 
changed here by a total change in the feelings 
and customs of the people. It will be an effect, 
and not a cause.”” 


The Sunday pleasuring of the French 
eople, their gay and frivolous way of talk- 
ing on religious subjects, do not fill the 
doctors’s mind with so much alarm and un- 
easiness as does the sedate decorous unbe- 
lief of the Germans. True, Homburg is 
his resting-place one Sunday, when he 
writes, *‘ There is no God, there is no im- 
mortality, there is no judgment to come, 
will be the litany of the general service, 
the collect for the day.” In the land of 
Luther he finds the decay of faith and 
spirituality a reproach to Protestantism 
that is very hard to bear. He sees no 
prospect of any healthy religious life aris- 
ing in a country where life without faith or 
piety is so agreeable, decent, and moder- . 
ate, and where social experience and the 
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love of order are found to be sufficient 
substitutes for religious principle : — 


** Never have I seen a people in whom the de- 
sire to make the most of life had taken on so 
systematic a method and such general and well- 
understood rules of economy in the use of appe- 
tites and passions. There is neither suspicion, 
shame, nor self-accusution apparent in a life 
whose recognized object is enjoyment. The in- 
stincts for God and immortality, which animate 
s0 many in our country. . . . appear here 
to be taking a very long and deep sleep. It is 
not here the just emancipated working-class, as 
“n England, which shakes off faith in God and 
Jhurch, with submission to the ruling class; it 
is not the young professionals who cultivate 
scepticism as a distinction (as in France); it is 
not the gay and dissolute who slip the bonds of 
faith the better to enjoy the freedom of their 
passions, as with us in America; but here it is 
all classes,— the most industrious, educated, 
and respectable not excepted, — who seem to 
have discarded the religious view of life, and to 
have settled unostentatiously, I might almost 
say unconsciously, into a prudent orderly world- 
liness, which asks of human nature very little 
except a decent regard to propriety, and an en- 
lightened use of its opportunities of present sat- 
isfaction.’’ 

This ethical picture is not overdrawn, 
and it exhibits a phenomenon which travel- 
lers do not often speak about, but which as- 
suredly deserves very serious consideration. 
Dr. Bellows seems to think that this condi- 
tion of things is pregnant with evils, the 
least of which is a reaction towards Popery, 
or worse superstitions. Corrupt as he 
thinks the Roman Catholic Church, he ad- 
mits that it has great power still in its or- 
ganization, its drill, its splendour of sym- 
bolical representation. When in Italy he 
finds : — 


_** The Roman Catholic faith is in the blood of 
the people, however much it may be denied by 
their rising intelligence or intellectual convic- 
tions. It animates their hearts, dwells in their 
tastes, their associations, and their passions. . 
- . It will take a great while to get the heat 
out of the body of the dead Church of Rome! 
Its huge bulk still warms millions of hearts, and 
its children nestle to it like an infant to a dead 
mother’s breast, not missing the milk so long as 
there is animal heat left in the corpse.”” 


Indeed, there is something in the moral 
atmosphere of Europe much worse than 
Romanism in the eyes of Dr. Bellows, 
something which he denounces with Carly- 
lean fervour, when he is narrating the pro- 
ceedings of the Peace Congress held at 
Geneva two years ago: — 

‘* Welcome war, Ceesarism, social inequalities, 
Roman Catholic superstitions, welcome all exist- 
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ing evils, with some faith in one overruling 
Providence, a living God and Father of men, a 
guiding spirit which has never left the world 
without some witness of itself — a Church which 
has foundations in a living corner-stone — rath- 
er than everlasting peace, universal democracy, 
perfect free trade, and general equality in a 
Godless, Christless, faithless, self-worshipping 
world, such as political economists and Peace 
Congresses are striving to prepare for us.”’ 


The religious condition of the people he is 
among seems always present to Dr. Bel- 
lows’s mind, and his earnestness on that 
point is to us the main attraction of his 
book. Even Islamism is not overlooked, 
and when the doctor reaches Egypt, his 
——- are informed very fully of the 
istory and present condition of the follow- 
ers of Mahomet. It must not be supposed, 
however, that the religious question occu- 
pies any large portion of the work, which 
is eminently a traveller’s book, full of ex- 
cellent description, acute criticism, and apt 
historical allusion. The accounts of emi- 
nent French and German professors will in- 
terest many readers. Gerdme, the French 
ainter, being on board the steamer cross- 
ing the Mediterranean, is thus hit off: — 


*s We have French artists aboard going to the 
East to make studies, especially the celebrated 
Gerome, a man of great quietness and modesty, 
and with little striking at first view in his ap- 
pearance. He is apparently about forty-five, 
with copious hair already grizzled, a full mous- 
tache, thin and well-defined features, a remark- 
able development of his perceptive organs, and 
a dark complexion. His eyes are soft and have 
a sleeping fire in them, and his smile is fasci- 
nating.”’ 


Our Viceregal visitor’s administration of 
Egypt is the subject of ill-deserved eulogy. 
A brief account of his labours at home may 
be read with profit by those who crowded 


to see him on the late gala days. The fol- 
lowing pretty story of an Oriental gentle- 
man still better known in English society, is 
worth extracting : — 

*- A young Indian prince, by name Maharajah 
Duleep Singh, about five years ago passed 
through Egypt carrying his mother’s remains 
to India. He came on an errand of death, and 
entered into new life. In Cairo he visited the 
mission school, and was struck with the ap- 
pearance of a pupil, an Egyptian girl and a 
Christian, whom after several visits he proposed 
to make his wife. In due time they were mar- 
ried at Cairo, and on the wedding day he pre 
sented £1,000 to the school. He carried her 
to England, where she was generally received, 
in deference to the rank which had always been 
accorded him by the Queen. She is now there, 
and the marriage has proved a most happy and 
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useful one. On the return of each wedding day 
the Prince sends the school another £1,000. Is 
not this Oriental poetry ? ’’ 


From The Spectator. 
THE PROPOSED BACKSTAIR TO THE CON- 
TINENT. 


Tue Engineer, that very solid contempo- 
rary of ours, which we never read without a 
certain reverential awe for its diagrams as 
well as for its science, — (who can help 
abasing himself before a thoroughly scien- 
tific diagram of ‘* Walker's patent self- 
varying multipleported valve gear” with 
‘** spindle lifted by governor”? ) — bids 
us believe that Mr. Bright has entertained 
favourably their proposition that England 
should guarantee 2 1-2 per cent. inter- 
est on an expenditure of £2,000,000 for 
the sake of tunnelling under the Chan- 
nel and connecting us with France by a 
submaritime railway. We dare say he has 
entertained it favourably, for, no doubt, 
by this means picce-goods would go to 
France without transshipment, — and if 


piece-goods went to France without trans- 
shipment, what would anything else matter ? 
— but we hope the Cabinet will consider 
British prejudices and prepossessions well, 
before consenting to pay £50,000 a year 
for the purpose of constructing this very 
curious antithesis to a castle in the air, — 


a railway under the sea. In the first place, 
what would the geography-books be able to 
call England after that? Are we to be 
degraded from the sacred insular capacity 
in which we have flourished so long, into a 
sort of hybrid peninsula, with the connect- 
ing isthmus beneath the sea instead of 
above it, and very badly lighted, only for 
the sake of piece-goods ? Nobody will care 
to travel for above an hour under the Straits 
of Dover in a dark and very ill-ventilated 
tunnel simply to avoid the disagreeables of 
sea-sickness in the air above. If it be 
stormy enough to threaten sea-sickness, it 
will probably be stormy enough to threaten 
that much more formidable calamity which 
occurred so often during the construction 
of the useless Thames Tunnel, an invasion 
of the sea itself. Anybody would rather 
be sick a bit with no danger worse than 
that of drowning respectably in the light, 
after the orthodox fashion, than be stifled 
in a tunnel for an hour and a half, with the 
danger of being suffocated all of a sudden 
in the dark by a rush of the sea into the in- 
terior. In fact, the only human argument, 
— the only argument rising above piece- 
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goods ,— which we have yet heard in favour 
of this unholy enterprise, is that if we do 
get into war with France, we shall have a 
chance of enticing the French Army into 
the tunnel and then letting the sea in upon 
them, so repeating, without a miracle, the 
maneeuvre of Moses at the Red Sea. But 
then two peoples can play at that game, 
which will probably mean that neither peo- 
ple will play at it, and, on the whole the 
prospects of that strategic success do not 
seem quite strong enough to make us enter 
upon so apparently pacific an enterprise 
with so warlike an end in view. It would 
be a very expensive sort of marine port- 
cullis to build, only for the sake of once in 
two or three centuries letting a salt-water 
Niagara —to the destruction of the work 
itself — down upon a foe so rash as to ad- 
vance upon us under the sea. We may be 
pretty sure that the President of the Board 
of Trade, warlike and combative as by na- 
ture he undoubtedly is, has not promised to 
draw the attention of the Cabinet to the 
scheme from any secret hope of singing on 
some future day a Miriam’s song of triumph 
over the chariots and horses of the sub- 
merged French invader. 

In the next place, even if the geography- 
books can reconcile it to their consciences 
still to call England an island, in spite of 
this uncomfortable and skulking sort of con- 
nection with the Continent, won’t it inevit- 
ably inflict a very severe blow on the imagi- 
native life of the English people to think of 
being pieced on, by a sort of scientific sub- 
terfuge, to the continent of Europe? Don’t 
we all feel that 


** A God, a God our severance ruled, 
And bade between our shores to be 
The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea ’’ ? 


What will Mr. Arnold have to tell us of the 
elements of conflict, embarrassment, and 
hampering complexity in the English char- 
acter, after the introduction of so peculiar 
a thread as this into our national and geo- 
graphical disposition, since he has had to 
warn us of them already, when we had at 
least a definite conviction of insularity in 
all our manners and tastes, to give us 
self-confidence? If we could be, as Mr. 
Bright once suggested, drifted either across 
the Atlantic or only across the Chan- 
nel, and comfortably moored to some ex- 
isting continent, why, then our course 
would be plain enough, — we should be an- 
nexed, and should have to begin assimilat- 
ing our character as rapidly as possible to 
the greater people into whom we were to be 
absorbed. But how to think of ourselves 
with this tacit and sneaking sort of physical 
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connection with a great continent, — one 
enough to disturb our imaginations, but not 
enough to revolutionize them? A dismal 

assage eight hundred feet or so below the 
evel of the sea, burrowing through the 
grey chalk which comes next below the 
white chalk, might, under other circum- 
stances, have resembled one of those secret 
ways which the barons of the middle ages 
used to construct from their castles for the 
purposes of escape into some distant church 
or cave. 

But then, when the secret is open to all 
the world, and the romantic communication 
is used chiefly for piece-goods, it would add 
nothing at all to that sense of secret re- 
source which is such a relief to some minds, 
while it would give an uncomfortable sense 
of a kind of Siamese bond between England 
and France, a common circulating system,— 
so far at least as regards piece-goods,—which 
would be intellectually oppressive, without 
being sufficiently conspicuous to compel at- 
tention and get itself properly realized and 
conceived. Why should we pulsate worst- 
eds and cottons into France through the 
grey chalk, and let France pulsate wines 
inte England, at an expense of £50,000 a 


year to each nation, and a loss of clear intel- 
onal definition to both? We should 
greatly lose in the freshness of our sense of 
‘* foreign parts ” when they come to be con- 
nected with us by a sort of exaggerated 
metropolitan under-ground line, without 
gaining any access of new thoughts and new 


ideas. It will, indeed be ‘* coelum non ani- 
mummutant qui sub mare currunt,” for all the 
solemnity of impression due to receding from 
one shore and approach to the other will be 
lost in the new mode of transit, which, if it 
should ever be adopted, will only be like a 
magnified journey from Farringdon Street 
to the Edgeware Road, except that at one 
end of the underground course English will 
be spoken, and at the other end of it French. 
And even if travellers still prefer the sea 
mode of transit, as probably they will, it will 
be degraded into a sort of superfluous cere- 
monial—like the parade of aman who, though 
his gate opens directly into the churchyard, 
insists on having his carriage round to the 
front door, and going to church in pomp 
and state by the high road,— from one of 
conspicuous necessity which itnowis. Few 
Englishmen, we suppose, cross to France 
without a certain sense of pride in the ne- 
cessity of having to pass the sea to get out 
of their own home. That at least they will 
feel no longer. It will become an act of 
choice rather than of inevitable destiny. 
There will be an air of plausibility and sham 
in the Straits of Dover ever afterwards,— 
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| an air of artificiality,— as of a thing which 


is not what it seems if only all were known. 
The white cliffs of Old England, and the 
** wooden walls,” and all the insular appara- 
tus of our name and political condition will 
suffer a ‘‘ sea-change,” not into something 
rich and strange, but quite the reverse,— 
into something like the maritime ‘‘ proper- 
ties ” of a theatrical stage. Really the Cab- 
inet should consider all these things,— 
should think of the imaginative blow we 
shall buy for ourselves with this £50,000 a 
year investment in piece-goods,— before 
they subject John Bull to the conflict of 
feelings necessary to modify his insularity, 
without giving him any real privileges of a 
terra firma continuity with Europe and Asia. 
This proposal of an obscure backstair to 
Europe Teena the grey chalk, is one of 
the most audacious suggestions of an inno- 
vating age. We call upon Mr. Disraeli 
and the Conservatives to appeal to the na- 
tional spirit against it. 


From The Spectator. 
THE GIGANTESQUE MUSICAL FETE. 


Ir only the Darwinian principle were ap- 
licable to man, it must surely sooner or 
ater produce a new sort of human nature in 

the United States,—ahuman nature with 
sensoria of a greatly extended grasp, teles- 
scopic as one may say, but with a diminish- 
ing insight into minute details, a loss of 
microscopic power. Suppose you could 
have a man with his crystalline lens so ad- 
apted as to take in a double or treble field 
of view, and his optic nerve so modified as 
to be sensitive to the intensest degrees of 
light, or with an ear able to discriminate 
between the shout of a thousand voices and 
the shout of ten thousand, or with a taste 
sensible to the difference between the higher 
altitudes of high venison, or with a smell 
able to draw distinctions between the inten- 
ser forms of sulphuretted hydrogen, or even 
with limbs and muscles of unusually gigan- 
tic proportions, there can be no doubt that 
he would so far have an advantage in the 
individual conflict for existence that all 
America would combine to honour and pet 
him, though whether that might give his 
family any specifically greater chance of 
inheriting the earth seems to be somewhat 
doubtful, human beings having apparently 
lost the art of ‘‘ natural selection” together 
with the aboriginal nature for war. Un- 
doubtedly there is something “— and 
almost -touching in the American thirst for 
big things. This peace jubilee at Boston 
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has developed it under the oddest condi- 
tions. If there is anything in the world we 
should have thought purely one of quality it 
is music. A good musical box is better 
than a good barrel organ, precisely because 
the sounds, produced in just the same way, 
are lower, finer, sweeter, and more liquid- 
ly distinct, partly owing to there being a 
less volume of sound, that is, to there being 
a thinner and more delicate thread of mel- 
ody on which the attention is concentrated. 
Of course, there is plenty of place in music 
for volume of sound so long as the limits of 
expressive power are not passed. A great 
chorus is a magnificent thing, for without it 
the popular side of music, its power to ex- 
press collective national or human feelings, 
could not be realized. But then, up toa 
certain point, every voice added to a cho- 
rus increases the perception of volume, the 
expression of unanimity. But beyond that 
— or, as regards instrumental music, 

eyond the volume of sound necessary to 
fill the building, whatever it be, in which 
the whole sentiment of the music can be 
most effectively brought out, where is the 
good of accumulating causes of impression 
which cannot impress? You might just as 
wisely provide carefully for having music 
wholly inaudible, as provide for having 
causes of music far in excess of the effect 
which any ear can take in. Yet this is pre- 
cisely the unique feature of this wonderful 
festival at Boston. A temporary wooden 
building, called a Coliseum from its size, 
was run up, to contain 37,000 people; the 
chorus was to have consisted of 20,000 
voices, subsequently reduced to 10,000; a 
hundred anvils (with firemen dressed in red) 
were provided to increase the effect of 
Verdi’s ‘‘anvil chorus.” In ‘‘ God Save 
the Queen” as adapted for a republic, 
drums, bells, and volleys of cannon were 
blended with the music; im short, every 
conceivable expedient for climbing to the 
heaven of harmony and melody by means of 
the accumulation of quantitative effects was 
exhausted in this marvellous musical tower 
of Babel, and, what is more, it seems to be 
asserted by the mass of those present that 
the attempt really succeeded, and that for 
a few minutes or an hour or so the sky was 
actually reached. The more discerning 
critics, on the other hand, consider that the 
ascent to the skies was purely subjective, — 
far more due to the hundred red firemen 
and their hundred anvils, the vision of so 
many faces, the knowledge that so many 
voices (which no one could hear) were 
united, the elation felt over the novelty of 
the cannon-music, in a word, the mere fan- 
aticism ( swarming fervour, or Schwiirmerei, 
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as the Germans call it) of the whole affair, 
than to any musical impressions which could 
by any possibility have been made upon the 
ear of anybody. Indeed, our natural a pri- 
ori impression of this extravagant attempt 
made “ this musician of the multiplication 
table, Mr. Gilmore, seems to be the accu- 
rate one,—the greater part of the sound 
made was never heard by any single human 
ear. It wanted a new organization, an or- 
ganization with cubic or quadratic hearing 
power at least, to take in the additional ef- 
fects. ‘* The first thing observed,” says a fine 
musical critic in the New York Tribune, 
‘* was that there was no increase of loud- 
ness at all proportioned to the number of 
voices.” In fact what had been done was 
exactly the same as what is done, or not 


‘done, for the eye, when you are assured that 


the landscape stretches for a hundred miles 
in every direction beyond the furthest point 
of vision. You see precisely what you saw 
before, but you have rather a stronger con- 
ception of the incapacity of the human power 
of sight. So in this temporary Coliseum 
made to contain 37,000 persons; not half 
the voices were ever heard by any one per- 
son, the violins and flutes appear to have 
been hardly heard at all except by the 
orchestra. The gates of sense were not wide 
enough for the impressions which it was in- 
tended, if possible, to crowd in,—most of 
them were utterly unable to wedge their 
way into human consciousness, but were 
kept as completely outside as if they had 
been, instead of too many, too few, as if 
they had been less than the minimun audib- 
ile, instead of more than the maximum au- 
dibi#e. The vibrations which cannot crowd 
into the ear, produce precisely the same 
effect as those which do, but are not big 
enough to affect it at all. The American 
ideal, that which is too big to be perceived, 
and the Lilliputian ideal, that which is too 
little to be perceived, meet, after all, like 
other extremes, in the same effect. You 
stretch yourself to apprehend the one and 
fail. You attenuate yourself to apprehend 
the other, and fail. You have to put up, 
after all, with remaining within the or- 
dinary limits of human experience, and 
reasoning your way upwards or downwards 
to anything above or beneath it by mere pro- 
cesses of imaginative inference. No frog 
ever yet swelled himself out into a bull; an 
no human being will ever be able to expand 
his sensuous experience by multiplying 
causes beyond his power to appreciate their 
effects. 

There is a curious sort of simplicity, how- 
ever, in this yearning of the American mind 
for mere scale, —a simplicity which almost 
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looks like a natural result of psychological 
causes beyond the reach of any caprice or 
accident of misinformed taste. The quaint 
pride which the Americans have always 
shown in the great scale of their political 
life, in the immense areas of their states, in 
the volume of their mighty rivers, in the 
vast square-mileage of their lakes, even 
in the enormous dimensions of their catas- 
trophes, when some huge Mississippi steam- 
er, racing till its boiler grows red-hot, 
suddenly discharges its great human freight 
into the air and stream, or, dismaller still, 
one of the bloodiest of human battle-fields 
remains covered with its tens of thousands 
of slain and mutilated combatants, — this 
quaint pride in cumulative effects, whether 
of a joytul or a harrowing kind, must surely 
have in it some trace of that gigantesque sort 
of worship which almost always marked Asia- 
tic religions (for example, Hindoo mythol- 
ogies, which represent gods as churning 
the ocean with a pole millions of miles in 
height), and which disappeared only in the 
closely compressed life of Western Europe. 
There is, indeed, the same element in Scan- 
dinavian mythology, with its mighty Thor- 
hammer ; and the American Indian legends 
of the powers of Nature, some of which 
Longfellow has» so picturesquely painted, 
contain a very similar element, which has 
filtered apparently into the American imag- 
ination, and given rise to this curious crav- 
ing for symbolic demonstrations of human 
greatness. We suspect there is much more 
of real psychological analogy between the 
Asiatic attempt to build a tower that might 
scale the skies on the plains of Shinar, and 
this American attempt to peal forth a sort of 
musical thunder of human liberty and peace 
at that centre of the world, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, than our Yankee friends would 
at all admit. There was and is in Asiatics, 
and there is in Americans, a notable desire 
to reassure themselves against the menaces 
of the universe by getting visible signs of 
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human unanimity and co-operation on a 
grand scale, —a desire of which the nations 
of Western Europe have little conception. 
The vast assembly, — a great army in itself, 
— under one roof, the signals, musical and 
unmusical, which centred all that assembly’s 
attention at one and the same moment, the 
cry for country which went up with so en- 
thusiastic a voice in the presence of the 
‘*hero-president,” the rolling out of Luth- 
er’s hymn with ten thousand voices and a 
crash of instrumental music in that capital 
of the old puritanism, the mighty ‘‘ hal- 
lelujah chorus” of Handel’s oratorio which 
went forth before that living miniature of a 
nation —all, we take it, had in them some- 
thing of imaginative and religious consola- 
tion for those who participated in the cer- 
emonial, from the mere scale of co-operation 
involved. It was not the volume of musical 
sound, which was hardly perceptibly in- 
creased by the multitudinous numbers, it 
was the concentrated volume of sympathy 
and emotion which reassured the radically 
diffident genius of this wonderfully creative 
and able people. The Americans, like the 
Asiatics, often seem to us daunted by the 
greatness of the universe they live in, and 
seek in visible symbols of popular life for 
the courage which they fail to gather in the 
solitude of individual worship. At least, if 
there be any other explanation of the great 
craving for something which gives a visible 
picture of the grand Etre of Humanity, in 
its united yearnings and hopes, we cannot 
find it. Their pride in the vast scale of 
their continent reacts, as we fancy, in a 
sort of shiver of awe upon their hearts; and 
they fly for reassurance not to reverie and 
meditatiou, tut to populous meetings which 
‘“*resolve” on some common sentiment, — 
or better still, where that is possible, they 
have recourse to the great human liturgies 
of liberty and praise like this Monster Mu- 
sical Festival of June, 1869. 





TuE granite rocks which have so long impeded | 


the navigation of the arm of the sea between 
New York and Long Island, are now being 


of the diamonds, the hole is sunk an inch and a 
half. A number of holes, consequently, can be 
drilled inaday. A diver then descends, charges 





blasted. Proper apparatus is erected for work-| them with cartridges of nitro-glycerine, which 
ing a drill under water by steam. The drill | are exploded in the usual way. We recommend 
bar at its cutting end is an inch and a half in| these particulars to the authorities of British or 
diameter, and has nineteen diamonds embedded | Irish ports where rocks encumber the channcl, 
in its face. When in motion, it makes from | as a good practical suggestion, which may be 
three hundred to five hundred rotations a min- | turned to an account in the interests of naviga- 
ute, and in that time, such is the cutting effect ' tion. Chambers’ Journal. 
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THE OPERA OF “OMELETTE.” 
(With every apology to M. AMBROISE THOMAS.) 


Dear Ponca, 

Have you seen the new French opera 
—I mean, burlesque of Hamlet? I have not 
yet, myself, my reverence for SHAKSPEARE hin- 
ders me. Fancy a Singing Hamlet, with ‘* To 
be or not to be ’’ turned into recitative, and em- 
phasized at intervals with thumps of the big 
drum and thrums of the big fiddles! Still, 
everybody tells me that I lose a treat by absence. 
I hear the words are quite delicious, and the 
music is delightful — but any music must be so, 
when sweet-toned Nitsson sings it. I also hear 
that SantLEy makes a splendid Hamlet, or Om- 
elette, let us rather say: for in French, you 
know, the H is dropped in nearly everything 
but Lobster, and omelette is a word familiar to 
a Frenchman. They tell me, too, he sings a fa- 
mous drinking song, does this melodious Ome- 
lette. A capital idea, in truth, and worthy of 
the character. Of course the lines — 


« As thou art the man, 
Give me the cup; let go: by heaven, I’ll have it.” 


show that Hamlet loved his cups, and was a 
jolly sort of a fellow. A drinking-song is there- 
fore just what SHaksPeaRE, would himself have 
put into Hamlet’s mouth — that is, at least, if 
Suaxspeanre, like his eminent translator, had 
been writing.a burlesque, and then, perhaps, he 
might have written some such nonsense as the 
following, to the tune of ** Bobbing Joan,”’ or 
something equally appropriate : — 


To drink, or not to drink? 
That is now the question: 
A glass of wine, I think, 
Is good for the digestion. 
So come, my old friend Pol- 
onius, do as I do; 
Sing tol de rol de rol, 
And likewise tol de rido! 
Chorus — So come, my Pretty Pol., &e. 


Or perhaps the British public would be better 
pleased just now with a more modern drinking 
ditty, such as — 


Recit. Champagne Hamlet is my name! 
Champagne Hamlet is my name! 
p to any sort of game, my boys, 
iampagne Hamlet is my name, 
my boys! 
And the matter I won’t mince, 
Of good fellows, I’m the Prince. 
| Flourish of trumpets and trombones. 
So I’m one of the Upper Ten Thou- 
sand! 
Chorus Saag ee 
es, the matter we won’t mince, 
Of Denmark he’s the Prince 
{Pause with variations. 
So he’s one YJ the Upper Ten Thou- 
san 


Aria, with banjo obbligato — 
If you ask me what I am, 
Well, without a bit of flam, 
I’ma Yam-let, I’m a Ham, 


U 
C 


I’m a regular rollicking Ham! 
Chorus Stentorissimo — 
Yes, without a bit of flam, 
He’s a Ham-let, he’s a Ham 
And we are the regular 
Rams! 


’Rollicking 
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[Accompaniment of Horns, and Nigger Break- 
yn Jinale, in which the Prince of Den- 
mark joins. 


Alas, poor SHaxsPeare! Alas, poor Santiey! 


Alas, poor Punch! ‘This shall to the printers, 
with thy leave. Ben Busk1n. 
Punch. 


ROYALTY AND MUSIC. 


Metopious Mr. Puncn,—Of course you 
know the tale of the old Turk, who, being taken 
to the opera, thought the tuning of the band the 
sweetest part of the performance. Surely this 
old story must have flitted through the mind of 
the man who made the programme of the Con- 
cert—the State Concert mind, and not the 
Crystal Palace one — in honour of the Viceroy. 
But if his Egyptian Highness has any ear at all 
for European music, he can hardly have been 
pleased with the mixture put before him. 

At the Crystal Palace Concert all was just 
what one could wish; while at the other Palace 
Concert all was just what one would not wish. 
A bit of Robert le Diable was followed by a 
morsel from the Stabat Mater ; a solemn duet 
from the Lobgesangy succeeded ** Una Voce’ 
from the sprightly Barbiere ; while the sacred 
** Crucifirus’’ from the Messe Solennelle, 
stood next to a Romanza called “* La Mandoli- 
nata. A dainty hash of music this to set before 
a Viceroy! To my mind it was just as though 
a cook, in preparing his menu, were to send up 
an ice-pudding to follow turtle soup, or were to 
introduce boiled mutton to be eaten after cus- 
tard. Who with any taste could relish HANDEL’s 
** roast beef of music,’’ as it has been fitly called, 
if it were jumbled higgledy-piggledy with the 
entremets of OFFENBACH and the vol-au-vents 
of Verp1? 

There ought to be no discord of opinion on 
this point, so believe me, in all harmony of 
feeling, * ORPHEUS JUNIOR. 


APPLEISTS AND OnronIstTs. — What shall we 
say of the portentous fact thus stated in a leader 
on prosecutions for heresy in the Times : — 

“What in the eyes of one Bishop is saving doc- 
trine, to be clung to and eanael, is in the eyes 
of another a pestilential heresy, to be stamped out 
before it is spread in the diocese.” 

Perhaps the best that can be said is a variation 
of a popular distich : — 

“« Different Bishops have different opinions; 

Some are Ritualists and some Socinians.’’ 
Or, if you prefer the Latin tongue to the ver- 
nacular : — 
«* Quot episcopi tot sententiz.” 

So much, or so little is the least that can be said 
—and that is the soonest mended. What’s the 





odds, my Lords, so long as you’re established ? 
Punch. 














